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AS THE NTS REMOVES THE BEINN A’BHUIRD much, much 


TRACK, SO A WEST HIGHLAND ESTATE PLOUGHS _— 
A HELLISH NEW ONE AT PAIT — see page 2 


Swi the inevitable roundabo 
THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND has been on the 
rough end of much criticism in this hillzine over the years, and 
there is more in this edition, with its attitude over access being 
queried on pages 5, 14, 15 and 17. But credit where it’s due, 
and the NTS deserves praise for having carried through its 
promise to remove all trace of the hellish Land Rover track up 
the south-westem slopes of Beinn a’Bhuird in the Caimgormms. 
This track was, by common consensus, one of the worst and 
most intrusive in the country, trashing its way up from the 
Glen Quoich woodlands, over the mid-height shoulder of An 
Diollaid and ending right on the high tundra plateau, almost 
1100m up. A grim scar, visible from afar and a constant 
reminder of how selfish “sporting” estates can be when it 
comes to making (as opposed to shooting) a swift buck. A 
chance to crank up the profits by a couple of quid per annum? 
Great — let’s plough a huge furrow and sod the biodiversity. 

Now, though, the NTS is well on the way to “reinstating” (as 
the jargon goes) this track, tuming it into a traditional narrow 
trod creeping unobtrusively up the hillside. A couple of 
TACers were in the area in late August, and they came back 
enthusing. “It’s progressing very well,” Ken Stewart noted, “and 
is now mostly restored to a path meandering up the slope. 
This path follows the old path line on the section where the 
track went up more quickly to the ridge.” Christopher Horton 
was similarly wowed: “The NTS is replacing the track with one 
of the best footpaths that | have seen in the Highlands. | was 
very impressed with everything that the NTS had done. From 
plentiful but unobtrusive notice boards, up-to-date weather 
forecasts etc. Also signs saying please don’t light fires as 
they are trying to increase the population of black grouse ... 
now that makes a nice change from some old fat duffer in 
tweeds blasting them to bits. | was also asked to fill out a survey 
about access with mountain bikes — the NTS has revised its 
policy of no bikes to a compromise of allowing bikes as far as 
they drive their Land Rovers — pretty fair | would say.” 

So that’s all very good, as far as we can tell (just so long as the 
NTS doesn’t start saying that only members can use the path). 
What is not at all good however — and is deeply ironic given 
the work being done on Mar — is that the fine old stalkers path 
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connecting the lodges at Bendronaig and Pait has recently 
been bulldozed by the local estate (believed to be West 
Monar and Pait). The path threaded its way through some of 
the most awkward-to-get-at land in Scotland, deep in the huge 
empty region between the Cluanie and Carron roads, much 
loved by many. It served generations of walkers and stalkers 
perfectly well, but we now seem to be dealing with a new breed 
of fat, unfit, can’t-be-arsed clients for whom everywhere has to 
accessible via some kind of vehicle. 

Christopher Horton clapped eyes on this two days before he 
went to Mar: “Whilst on the ridge [between An Socach and An 
Riabhachan], | noticed the new and ugly bulldozed track which 
leads out to Pait Lodge. How many people ever go out there? 
It must be easy for [the estate] to do things on the quiet, 
especially with the foot and mouth.” Calum MacRoberts was 
also here in late July, when he found bulldozers parked at 
Loch Calavie. “They have stormed a trail through from Ben- 
dronaig Lodge to Pait,” he wrote. “Another fine old path 
obliterated and now just a memory.” 

It isn’t clear whether the estate deliberately did this on the 
fly, knowing that walkers, conservationists and officials would 
be largely absent due to FMD restrictions. But it’s certainly 
symptomatic, given the recent spate of raptor poisoning (eg 


on the notorious Cawdor estate), tree-felling etc. It’s also | 
symptomatic that neither Highland Council nor the local SNH © 


Office (in Portree!) knew about the Monar track until being | 


told via TAC and the MCofS at the end of August. And of © 


course by that time it was a fait accompli — or should that be 
pait accompli ? 


MENTION MUST BE MADE of the recent passing, at the early | 


age of 68, of Ken Andrew. He was a good friend of TAC anda 
hugely accomplished hill man — look in the lists of Munroists, 
Corbetteers and Donaldists and you'll see his name, and back 
in the 1960s, too. Ken had a particular fondness for, and know- 
ledge of, southem Scotland, and he co-authored the SMC’s 


guide to the area. He spent much time in the Galloway hills, | 


clocking up 128 ascents of Merrick, and there’s added poig- 


nancy in that he didn’t live to see the full post-FMD reopen- | 
ing of the hills he loved so much. He will be greatly missed, | 


and the editor sends condolences to his family and friends. 
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IN RECENT YEARS, | have become increasingly 
disconcerted by the encroachment of the nanny 
state into our illustrious sport. One only has to think 
of the ever-increasing use of GPS devices and 
mobile phones, and the way in which Munrobaggers 
and their fellow travellers have usurped the once 
pure ground of hillwalking. Some people have 
attempted to justify the use of GPSs on the 
grounds that a compass is also an artificial aid. Al- 
though this argument is self-evidently ludicrous, 
suppose that we take it seriously. Then, logically, 
we should go to the hills without a compass. 

We at the Department of Palaeonavigation at the 
University of Pumpherston (formerly Pumpherston 
Primary School) were concerned that the process 
might already be irreversible. However, one of our 
research students drew to my attention the excellent 
biography of Rob Roy MacGregor by that doyen of 
Scottish mountaineering, Bill Murray. What partic- 
ularly struck me was the contrast between our hi- 
tech coddled walks and those of Rob, out in all 
weathers and seasons without benefit of Gore- 
Tex, fleece and, crucially, map and compass. 
Knowledge and understanding of the land, the ability 
to read the weather, to navigate by sun, stars and 
wind: all these skills were Rob's. 

So, what do | propose, you may well wonder? 
Nothing less than the Rob Roy Challenge. By taking 
up the challenge, you will help to ward off the forces 
of dumbing-down and globalisation. There is no 
organisation to join, no sponsorship form to tout 
round and no list of successful completionists. Only 
you will know if you have succeeded; you will certain- 
ly be aware if you fail. 

First, you choose your own route; its length can 
be suitable to your inclination and available time. 
Let me suggest Glenfinnan to the Cluanie Inn. 
You may make it longer or shorter, as you wish, al- 
though at least two overnight stops should be 
included. To pay for this freedom, you must keep to 
the following basic guidelines. 


Bronze level _ 
1 You must not carry a map, compass, or use those 
of any other person after starting your walk. 


2 You must not carry any electronic device, with the 
exception of a watch. 


‘Sil 


3 Your route may not use public roads, whether classi- 
fied or not, apart from the following concession. 
Because you may need to walk a small distance 
along a public road in order to gain access to hills 
on the other side, you are allowed to do this for not 
more than 5% of your total route. 


4 Your walk may be confined to glens, in which case 
you cannot become lost. Of course, you may use the 
high ground if you wish. 

5 You may carry a stove. This is to avoid environ- 
mental damage. 


Silver level — 
As for Bronze, plus: 
6 No stove allowed. You must live on cold food. 


7 You must not make use of a watch. You may have 
one with you for use on trains and buses at the end, 
but it should be set to a random (and incorrect) time 
for the walk. 


Gold level 


As for Silver, plus: 
8 The only clothing permitted is sandals and plaid. 


9 The only food permitted is a bag of oatmeal for making 
drammach. 


There is a further concession (Bronze only). Although 
strangling and gralloching a stag with your bare hands 
is within the rules, you may feel the need to restock 
with food at a conventional shop. You may travel to 
the shop as long as you return to the exact point where 
you reached the road in order to resume your walk. 

There is no requirement to steal any Hielan’ coos, 
but if you do manage to return home with one or 
two, this will be regarded as special merit. There will 
also be a special extra award for the first person to 
complete the full “North of the Great Glen” option from 
Ardgour to Cape Wrath. 


To sum up, the objectives are: 
a Toreach your destination. b Er, that’s it. 


(Remember: an advantage of this challenge is that, 
unlike ordinary hillwalking, you can never be lost, as 
any route between A and B is equally valid.) 


After the theory, the practice: 

| originally wrote about the Rob Roy Challenge in 
1999, for the journal of the Jacobites Mountaineering 
Club, after which sundry Jacobites started winding 
me up along the lines of: “When are you going to do 
it?” Why not?, | thought, and so on Tuesday 22 May 
2001 the bus dropped me at the Cluanie Inn. | set 
off with normal backpacking gear, except that | had 
no map or compass. After leaving the road, | set my 
watch to a random time without looking at it, then put 
it at the bottom of my rucksack. | reached Inverie on 
the morning of the fourth day, having enjoyed three 
camps. The last (high) camp was not in the original 
plan but the weather was so good that | didn’t want 
the trip to end. 
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Although it all started as a spoof, | can highly re- 
commend doing this. It gave a feeling of freedom | 
had not experienced before. No checking the map 
to see which hill | was looking at, how high I'd climb- 
ed to a bealach, how far there was to go. In partic- 
ular, not knowing the time to within several hours 
was very liberating. | would, for example, wake up 
with the sun; with a watch, | would have thought: 
“It's only six o’clock” and would have gone back to 
sleep. As it was, being warm and sunny, | ate break- 
fast, packed and left. When | reached Inverie, | didn’t 
even have to ask the time; the Western Isles was 
just coming in to the jetty, so | knew it was elevenish. 

| have subsequently done another Rob, still mainly 
to bronze level (although again with a randomised 
“silver level” watch). Having found the first Rob too 
easy, in late June | set off with a guy called Chap (or 
possibly vice versa). | asked him to keep it a secret 
where he was going to camp that night, then follow- 
ed him to a loch of which | had never suspected 
the existence. Here we enjoyed an idyllic and midge- 
free campsite. | then had to get to Achnashellach 
station, which | managed by midday on day three. 

I’m happy to report that the verb robroying has 
already entered the language. Would-be robroyers 
should note that it is equally valid to robroy in the 
eastern Highlands, and to robroy in winter conditions. In 
the latter case, the “bronze” level is replaced by 
“brass”. Although not strictly conforming to Rob’s own 
travels, you may like to do your robroying in other 
countries, eg Englandandwales. 


Still it goes on: six months of foot and mouth disease, six months of access restrictions. A great many hillgoers 


Since my robroying trips, | have read Jonathan Raban’s 
beautiful book Passage to Juneau. Starting on p93, he 
gives a wonderful discourse on early navigation and 
the radical effects of the introduction of the magnetic 
compass. It certainly made me rethink my previous ideas. 

The suggestion that GPS is only an artificial aid like 
a compass has never impressed me. There is a differ- 
ence in kind, not merely of degree, between (a) using 
a piece of natural material (lodestone) to interact with 
a natural geophysical phenomenon (the earth’s mag- 
netic field) and (b) using rocket science to place 
numerous Satellites in orbit and having Far Eastern 
factories producing small computerised devices to 
interact with them. However, Raban has opened my 
eyes to the way in which early navigators used the sea 
itself, its waves, its currents, its swell, together with 
the stars to cross their oceans. He argues that the intro- 
duction of the compass made the sea into a void; the 
compass enabled a straight line course while ignoring 
the sea itself. 


Frequently Asked Questions 


Q How will you explain yourself to the Mountain Rescue? 
A Assume that if you don’t know where you 
are, the MRT shouldn't be able to find you. 
Q What happens if the mist comes down? 
A You'll discover the answer when it happens. 
Q What happens if you break a leg? 
A See previous answer. 
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remain angry about what’s happening and uncertain about what (if any) lessons are being learnt from all 
this. Everyone has their own personal opinion, and following TAC50’s batch of pox vox pieces, first Chris 
Cant and (opposite) Alan Blanco have been invited to set down a few thoughts about this most fraught of times. 


ack in the mists of TAC18, I wondered what would happen 

if a combination of agricultural policy, conservationism and 
vegetarianism resulted in there being no sheep on the hills. Feral 
sheep would be marauding for our pieces and their wildness would 
make them good shooting targets. Unfortunately, however, this 
form of evolution didn’t happen quickly enough when a chaotic 
butterfly flapped foot and mouth disease into the UK. 

Just when it seemed all over bar the slog down the road to cafe, 
FMD finally came to where we live in the eastern Lake District, 
preventing me from walking on my local scar for several months. 
Ironically, the news arrived on the same day that we found a new 
access point on to High Street from the head of Haweswater — 
although it’s telling how much things have changed since February 
that the access point was closed only while culling was going 
on, despite quite a few actual cases and some “dangerous con- 
tact” cullings nearby. 

Our nice neighbour farmers spotted the disease one mid-July 
morning. By late afternoon, we were hearing the far-off click of 
a bolt gun. The following day more animals were culled, in- 
cluding the grim sight of cows shot in a distant field rolling down 
the hill. I’m sure FMD wasn’t brought by walkers, and probably 
not by farmers either: just animal-to-animal or airborne spread. 
Without going into the subject too much, some sort of vaccin- 
ation seems far more civilised, less wasteful, less expensive and 
more animal-friendly. A policy that forces us to be more self- 
sufficient in both dead and live meat sounds just fine. 

Here in the Lakes, FMD has unwittingly sparked a debate 
familiar to Scotland: grazing and the landscape. Many folk 
warmed that the loss of Herdwick sheep hefted/hiefed to their 
patch of fell would destroy the treasured Lake District idyll, 
with the return of (horror) scrub. I think that less intensive 
grazing is desirable, along with a wider variety of landscape. 


Pictures of Borrowdale from 100 years ago show few trees com- 
pared to now, so things can change. Apparently some of the Nation- 
al Trust’s tenant farmers in Langdale may now want to become paid 
land managers. 

Going by Margaret Beckett’s unintelligible waffle a few weeks 
back, Westminster has no long-term view; perhaps it’s not import- 
ant enough in the general scheme of things once tourism is back 
in business. Animal welfare, food safety, the rural environment 
and access to the countryside are, however, of public concem. And 
then there’s the Common Agricultural Policy and globalisation. 
These huge issues are ripe for discussion, especially with the new 
general understanding that tourism in the countryside is so im- 
portant. 

Blanket closures were probably sensible in the first place, because 
FMD had spread far and wide before being spotted. It’s sad how- 
ever that it took an economic argument from the tourist industry to 
get access back. Our need — our right — to take the air is import- 
ant, especially for town folk, but this seemed to be forgotten. 

We walkers have been very responsible in staying off the hills, 
but have combined this with an entirely reasonable insistence in 
going back because we do not spread the disease. As someone else 
said, walkers are the folk most likely to understand farmers’ 
concems, so why do landowners persist in trying to exclude us? 
Even though we’ve probably all been shouted at from time to 
time, I’m sure we would be happy for farmers to have a reason- 
able income. Let’s hope that a long-lasting acknowledgement of 
walkers’ responsibility and economic importance is among the 
good side-effects of FMD. We should not let our interests be re- 
presented solely by tourism. We should be prepared to take part 
in a debate on the future of the countryside, where tourism and the 
environment are more than equal partners to farming. 
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Walsch, God (who has a lot to say for her- 
self) defines the soul as “the sum total of every 
feeling you've ever had”. | should like to adapt 
this intriguing idea and introduce the notion of 
a ‘hill soul”, which is the sum total of every 
metre on every hill you’ve ever climbed. Un- 
like the human soul this is theoretically quan- 
tifiable (especially with a handy gizmo like the 
Suunto Vector, though | haven’t mastered its 
cumulative ascent feature), but | am not 
proposing we visit that territory. 

| think the hill soul is best thought of as a concept 
rather than a number, and it’s a concept that might 
prove useful to anyone needing consolation for failing to 
reach a summit. It seems to me that one outcome of 
the foot and mouth hysteria (FMH) has been that all our 
hill souls have suffered, and yet none of us are eligible 
for compensation. I’m not sure | can explain why this 
matters, but | feel it has adverse consequences, both 
individually and collectively. 

However, there have been benefits from FMH too, in 
observing how individuals and organisations respond- 
ed and showed their true colours. We have seen how 
almost all hillwalkers and climbers were restrained and 
responsible, while a large minority of farmers and land- 
owners behaved aggressively and illegally, intimidating 
walkers and defying instructions from the Scottish 
Executive (which was surprisingly impressive and a lone 
voice of reason throughout FMH). We have been 
reminded about how land ownership confers political 
power and bogus authority. Most local authorities and 
tourist boards were predictably happy to disseminate 
whatever restrictions landowners cared to impose. The 
National Trust for Scotland put the interests of its tenant 
farmers above those of everyone else, confirming the 
impression of a body which thinks it owns and rules its 
properties, rather than being a custodian of land which 
belongs to everyone. The John Muir Trust likewise put 
its small crofting communities before its members, and 
prided itself on a sympathetic response to unjustified 
superstitions. The Mountaineering Council of Scotland 
provided an information service about access points to 
corridor routes on those Munros where landowners had 
condescended to allow access, and also worked hard 
on writing and rewriting its three-year strategic policy 
development business action plan. 

Meanwhile, it was left to a ragbag bunch of individuals 
to assert the right to climb hills without asking permis- 
sion, while abiding by the Comeback Code and sub- 
sequent Executive guidance. These land reclaimers (see 
pp14-16 for more on this — Ed.) also enhanced the Scot- 
tish natural heritage by removing numerous ugly and 
illegal notices, and fostered a sense of empowerment 
amongst participants. | am not alone in feeling more 
radical since FMH took hold; less inclined to respect 
unreasonable signs and restrictions, more inclined to 
question authority and back my own judgement. 

And we have learned more about how the big lie 
works — it soon became clear that foot and mouth dis- 
ease is spread by animals and by farmers, and not by 
walkers or climbers, but this fact was persistently over- 
looked, and will probably be forgotten or distorted in the 
months and years ahead. 

Yet | wonder if the government could be smarter than 
we think. We didn’t have to burn any animals or close 
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any hills or ruin any tourist businesses. We could have 
just carried on slaughtering animals behind closed 
doors and then eating them (vaccinated or not), like we 
usually do. After all, FMD poses no risk to human 
health. But then Europeans would not have been allow- 
ed to eat British beef or lamb, and Britain would have 
imported less European meat, which apparently would 
have been a really bad thing, even though it all tastes 
the same. Isn't it a bit odd that the cure is so much 
worse than the disease? Could it be conspiracy rather 
than cockup? 

Throughout FMH we heard very little about that other 
gift of filthy farming practices, BSE, or about the result- 
ing human equivalent, vCJD. This disease has so far 
killed 106 people in the UK alone, an increase of around 
800% in the past five years. It is so horrific that maybe 
a little hysteria isn’t out of place. It rots the brain first, 
from the inside, so that the mind ceases to function 
long before the body gives out. There is no cure; vCJD 
is invariably harrowing and fatal. If closing hills would 
prevent the spread of this disease then | would stay off 
them indefinitely, as long as golf and skiing and horse 
racing were suspended, and farm vehicles banned from 
public roads. But it wouldn't help, for the deathly prions 
are out there already, spreading and eating through un- 
suspecting heads in town and country alike. 

No, although | try hard to be cynical, | can’t believe 
Nick Brown or Ross Finnie are that ruthless. The 
handling of FMD must have been a cockup, or more 
precisely a total bloody shambles. But we can all leam 
from our mistakes, and so I'd like to be positive and 
offer a constructive suggestion to save taxpayers hav- 
ing to fork out further billions to farmers’ retirement 
funds next time round. Remember the disastrous 
Windscale fire and the strike-ridden Post Office? 
Observe how much better things are now, with the fluffy 
Sellafield visitor centre and the forward-looking Con- 
signia. It must be the sound of foot and mouth disease 
that’s all wrong. It preys on subconscious images of 
foaming and drooling and stinking plague. Why not re- 
name it something more modern, such as Pedora or 
Victoria’s Smile, to remove the association with pyres 
and death and fraud. And, to help entice tourists back 
to the countryside, why not build a government- 
funded visitor centre with a sort of dome thing over one 
of the biggest pyre pits, and a funicular railway down 
to pit central. It may sound a bit soulless, but the 
most important thing we’ve learned from FMH is that 
the countryside is always open for business, even 
when it’s closed for everything else. Faced with the 
crazy realities of agricultural economics, hill souls don’t 
stand a chance. ees 


WE STOPPED THE CAR about halfway down Glen 
Etive. It was a fine evening in late summer although 
the weather had been changeable for the previous 
few days. It was uncertain that the morrow would 
bring pleasant walking. 

My companion, the Nurse, also known by me as 
Domatronix in more intimate moments — eg during 
colonic lavage, intravenous injection, ear wax re- 
moval — is a true devotee of The Great Outdoors. 
She possesses a natural ease with, and an enjoy- 
ment of, Nature’s nitty gritty. On the other hand, my 
enjoyment of the primal has become more discern- 
ing over the years. | like the smell of bog myrtle. 
The rest of TGO | experience as | experience TGC 
(The Great City), or TSI (The Small Indoors): 
confusedly, aghastly and/or numbly. 

Why were we together? | pay her. 

In Glen Etive the sun set behind hills and clouds 
although the air remained still and warm. We got all 
the gear to our campsite and | prepared to pitch the 
tent. My personal best achievement in this essential 
skill was established a couple of years ago in Torridon. 
A throw of 42 metres. (Poleless Terra Nova Quasar. | 
had forgotten the poles.) Within minutes, massively 
thick superclusters:' of Thrutch condensed around 
the Nurse and the Doctor. We scrabbled for midge 
hoods and dragged them on, alas, far too late to pre- 
serve my ever fragile composure. 

What about those hoods? Please, please, please, 
someone out there, design a decent one. They could 
be so much better. For a start, the visibility factor: 
night or day they are going to reduce your vision by 
half. This is dangerous. | know four people who have 
sustained broken noses while wearing hoods, admitted- 
ly during a drunken brawl in a Brodick “beer garden’. 
For fight fans, the final score: dope fiends, nil; beardy 
geezers, four. 

Also, they are terribly hot and | am sure the sweat- 
lash they induce must draw in Thrutch for miles 
around. Imagine this circumstance in conjunction 
with the added disaster of a hole in the hood. Eek! 
and Eek! again. | have witnessed this horror, terror, 
call it what you will. The tragic holey midgie hood- 
wearing Thrutch afflictee drowned himself in a burn 
only two inches deep, thus demonstrating more 
steeliness of purpose in dying than previously in 
living. 

Additionally, the neck end rides up, exposing the 
jugular and more to the micro-drakuls. 

More positively, at least for drug addicts, hoods 
are tea- and smoke-permeable. Indeed, as things 
turned out in Glen Etive, the permeability attribute 
enabled hood function to be considerably extended. 

Let us return to camp. The Doctor has been 
plunged into gibbering Thrutchophobic uselessness. 
Fortunately the Nurse, bristling with nursiness, has 
single-handedly erected the tent. Now, for some ata- 
vistic or intra-uterine reason, | love being in a tent. 
Most campers will enjoy the gurgle of a burn, the 
sweet smells of the night and popping one’s head out 


itch, the Nurse and the Doctor - — 


He's back — and Dr G W McSharkie is still one of the boyz in da (midge) hood 


to be dazzled by the vaulting splendour of starry firm- 
ament. | prefer my tent set up in the house, but 
wherever, | find the enclosedness a balm to the vaulting 
horror of paranoid infirmity. 

Despite refuge gained, | was still twangingly dis- 
turbed and lay down with closed eyes, to collect 
myself as Nurse prepared an emergency injection 
to calm, yet lift, my troubled mind. (Essence of 
Toadskin and Paraldehyde.) The sting of the needle 
alerted me to the prospect of relief, then as warm 
woolly waves, interspersed with playful psychedelic 
quanta, rolled over me, | opened my eyes. It was 
some time before | realised | was screaming. Gone 
was the golden and optimistic glow of the inner tent; 
instead, a seething blackness dominated my visual 
field. Thousands of Thrutch were poised, ready to 
feed. At its apex, the tent door gaped open for about 
a foot in slack-jawed, moronic mockery. My wretch- 
edness was limitless. Constituent elements of my 
personality fled. Farewell, Pride and Prejudice. 
Occasional visitors, Sense and Sensibility, vowed 
never to return. However, the foundation, Addiction, 


trembled (as per) but remained. Thank Yaweh, a sign 
of redemption. Immediately | began construction of 
a Burning Bush Ultra Mega Hyper Reefer, ingredients: 
18 red Rizla, 3.5gm skunk, 2.5gm tobacco, 2.0gm 
black hashish, 0.5gm opium. The Plan. | would ini- 
tially stupefy the Thrutch, then wreak a biblical-style 
purge before they got the munchies. So | huffed and 
| puffed and | blew my mind up. 

As | lay, star-spangled and unable to move, it 
occurred to me that the Plan had been flawed. 
Despite large tracts of my consciousness being occu- 
pied by strange thoughts, | realised this was a tricky 
situation. Immobile, how was | to render the literal fly- 
sheet back to inner tent before the Thrutch came to? 

“Kill the Thrutch Nurse!” my mind screamed. “Gaa 
di utchuss.” mumbled my mouth. She looked at me 
quizzically. “Pardon?” “No, forget it, Doctor. Well, if 
the Thrutch are as wasted as you, it’s time to get rid 
of them.” Despite the paranoia this remark instilled, | 
resumed my conversation with Noddy as she squish- 
ed, squashed and smeared the inexorable and 
ravenous insects into the mystery of death. After the 
carnage, she got into her bag, rather annoyed 
about the tea-making ban imposed to prevent further 
Thrutch ingress. Her lovely face loomed over me. “If 
you come to in the night,” she breathed huskily, 
“forget about Doctors and Nurses. Goodnight.” 

Pulling her midgie hood on, she further enclosed 
her head in sleeping bag and snuggled down. | told 


her that she wouldn’t need the hood, but all that 
emerged from my mouth were two saliva bubbles that 
made no sound at all. 

Just then, Mr Plod dropped his blue serge trousers 
and extracted his truncheon, which Noddy seized 
with both hands. How it wriggled and writhed! 
Some say Noddy is a boy but he was a goblin now. 
“Ho! Ho!” chortled Mr Plod and he reached out and 
pulled off Big Ears’ beard to reveal, Goodness 
Gracious! the smiling face and twinkling eyes of the 
Prime Minister. McSharkie of Baker St had a case. 


Many years and many miles later, case solved, | 
returned to Glen Etive. It was dark, the blackness full 
and oppressive, as was my bladder. | was going to 
have to leave sanctuary and go into the night. | 
rummaged desperately for my Petzl, as one does in 
such pressured extremis. The wash of light reveal- 
ed, No, No, No, No, No, black inner tent and a foul 
abundance of aerial Thrutch zigzagging in manic 
Brownian motion. The tent was fully zipped, what 
was going on? Any reservations about exiting exited 
until | shone the beam into the misty night — which, 
on more focused assay, was not misty. But there was 


no hygienic alternative; | had to go out. A dreadful 
choice remained, | dreadfully chose, dreadfully acted 
and dreadfully went forth into the teeny-weeny, but 
multitudinous, jaws of Hell. 


Several hours later, after the evacuation evacuation 
horror, after their feasting, after the eventual dis- 
covery of the Thrutch entrance | had unwittingly pre- 
pared in the groundsheet with burning fallout from 
the BBUMHR, after the karmically disastrous 
slaughter of countless Thrutch, after morning’s 
arrival, Nurse awoke. 

She scrutinised my face. “It’s as well | have a strong 
stomach, Doctor. Your visage resembles ... actually, 
| don’t know what it resembles. WHAT HAPPENED?” 

Through lips that could not move | said, “Ah ha oo 
oh ow ghor ah kee ass nie-ti.” Low grade diction 
was supplemented with high grade mime. “Why in 
John Merrick’s name weren't you wearing your 
hood?”, her tone was incredulous. 

“Ah oz erring nie ood!” | asserted. 

“Ah” said Nurse, spotting that jaundiced and 
redolent object as she rummaged to prepare my 
morning suppository, “Ah”. 


It’s been a while since TAC last mused on the 
correlation — inverse or otherwise — between 
the height of a country’s hills and the ability 
of its national football team. This was first 
discussed back in TAC33 in light of 1998 World 
Cup qualifying scores such as Iran (high point 
5604m) 17 Maldives (3m) 0, and Indonesia (5030m) 
8 Cambodia (1813m) 0. Such results suggested 
that jaggy countries habitually flattened — in 
the footballing sense — lowlying ones, but the 
theory was immediately undermined by the star- 
tling Qatar (105m) 6 India (8598m) 0. 

The subsequent in-depth (on-height?) analysis 
before the World Cup proper (TAC37, pp3-6) failed 
to shed any particular new light, but another 
tournament is drawing relentlessly near, to be 
jointly hosted by the middling-high Japan (Fuji- 
san, 3776m) and South Korea (Halla-san,1950m). 

Various of the results from the qualifying 
competition cannot be allowed to pass without 
comment, most notably those from Oceania Group 
1. All the matches were played over ten days in 
April at Coff’s Harbour in NSW (near the Glas- 
wegian-sounding Mount Hyndland) . The scores merit 
being given in full: 


Samoa (high point: Mauga Silisili, 1858m) 0 
Tonga (Kao Island, 1030m) 1 
Fiji (Tomanivi, 1323m) 13 American Samoa (Lata 


963m) 0 
Australia (Mount Kosciuszko, 


Mountain, 
2228m) 22 Tonga 0 
Samoa 8 American Samoa 0 / Samoa 1 Fiji 6 
Australia 31 
Australia 2 


Australia 11 


American Samoa 0 
Fiji 0 / Tonga 5 Amercian Samoa 0 


Samoa 0 / Fiji 8 Tonga 1 


Which all went pretty much to form in terms of 
high countries beating their low cousins, even 
if some of the scorelines were, to steal a term 
from Samoa, a trifle silisili. Australia only 
works out at 1.66 Ben Nevises — yet the way 
they’ve been playing you’d think that the 
Karakoram were swarming with kookaburras. 
Oceania Group 2 followed similar lines, al- 
beit with less startling scorelines: New Zea- 
land (Mount Cook, 3754m) put seven past Vanuatu 
(Mont Tabwemasana, 1879m), followed by five 
against both Tahiti (Mont Orohena 2241m) and 


THEY VE SOT 
A MOUNTAIN A\s 
To CLIMB! ferre 


The Asian groups have also included some nota- 
ble scores, eg Oman (Jabal ash-Sham, 3035m) 12 
Laos (Phou Bia, 2819m) 0, Syria (Jabal ash- 
Shaykh, 2814m) 12 Philippines (Mount Apo, 2954m) 
0, and Syria 11 Laos 0 — a set of results that 
ought really to have been draws or one-nil 
wins, given the altitudinal closeness involved. 
More predictable was the Asia Group 2 game that 
ended Iran (Qolleh-ye Damavand, 5604m) 19 Guam 
(Mount Lamlam, 406m) 0, especially as the well- 
named Bagheri scored six. 

Another “derby” ended strangely in Asia Group 
8: Brunei (Bukit Pagon, 1850m) 0 United Arab 
Emirates (Jabal Yibir, 1934m) 12, while things 
returned to normal in Asia Group 6, which fea- 
tured Nepal (Everest / Sagarmatha 8848m), Kazakh- 
stan (Khan Tangiri Shyngy, 7010m), Iraq (Gundah 
Zhur, 3607m) .. and Macao (Coloane Alto, 174m). 
It’s really not on for FIFA to force a country 
only just higher than Stac Lee to face the 
planetary top seeds along with two other hefty 
high-lands, and predictably Macao finished flat 
last, with no points from their six games. The 
encounters with Nepal ended 1-4 and 1-6 however 
— no disgrace given the 8674m height difference 
and the less than level playing field. 

The world’s high point also featured in the 
very odd — and even more lopsided — Asia Group 
9, which saw China (Everest / Qomolangma Feng, 
8848m) 10 Maldives (somewhere in a very flat 
bit, 3m) 1. The consolation goal came from a 
free kick which swerved round the Chinese wall. 
The lagooners went on to lose the return fix- 
ture by a mere one-nil, which surely ranks as 
one of the great results in football history, 
both height- and population-wise. 


Late news of an interesting flatlands cricket 
derby. C+G Trophy 2002 (played 29/8/01, 
bizarrely): Norfolk 245-3, Holland 245 all out. 


the Solomon Islands (Mount Makarakomburu, 2447m) . 7 Norfolk won by losing fewer wickets. 


NOT FOR THE FIRST TIME, ‘TACSO (p2) ised the curious 
issue of Cameron McNeish and his Corbetts, a long-running saga 
that ought by now to have had a simple, straightforward dénouement 
but which continues to meander on intriguingly. The basic plot is this. 
The man styled as “Scotland’s foremost hillwalking author” (The 
Munros, 1996), “Britain’s best known mountain author” (100 Best 
Walks in Scotland, 1999) and “the celebrity climber” (Moray Firth 
Radio, 17/7/01) produced a 1994 guidebook entitled The Corbett 
Almanac (TCA). This remains widely available, has sold well (15000+ 
copies according to industry figures) and is in its second edition. 

TCA was written — as opposed to edited — by McNeish, credits 
no co-authors and offers no acknowledgements. As the basis of any 
guidebook is the author’s sharing of personal experience and expert- 
ise with the reading public, it follows that McNeish must have plod- 
ded up every hill in his book at least once prior to publication. 

At first glance there seems nothing to suggest any problem. A 
phrase in the book’s introduction (p7 of the second edition) specifi- 
cally comments on the validity of the route descriptions. “[They] 
are not meant to offer a step by step account of how to climb each 
mountain,” McNeish writes, “but only to give a rough outline of 
what I have found to be the best line of ascent and descent.” That’s 
clear, with even a hint of modesty and an awareness that the 
routes preferred by the climbing celeb might not always prove 
ideal for the humble hill-tramper. Fair enough. 

The first cloud of doubt also appears at this point, however, as 
the “best lines” claim seems a tad overcooked, implying that McNeish 
knows each Corbett well enough to have built up a level of on-the- 
ground knowledge great enough for route A to be recommended 
over routes B and C. If not, then each route is the “best” of a 
sample of one — and the author reveals himself to be either arro- 
gant or lucky in his choices. 

Let’s not get hung up on this one ambivalent sentence, though. 

Let’s be generous and assume a mere slip of the syntax. McNeish 
has, after all, never quite got the hang of the singular versus plural 
thing. The opening page of TCA includes an amusingly illiterate 
assertion: “In the hillgoing world there weren’t many kudos to a 
gained from being a ‘Munroist’. Kudos are still in short supply... 
So let’s assume we are indeed talking about just the one Corbett 
round, with maybe a goodly number of repeat ascents thrown in. 
(Note however that in The Munro Almanac (TMA), McNeish in- 
cluded an almost identical “best line” phrase despite a letter to the 
SMC — now lodged with the National Library of Scotland — 
showing that he completed his first Munro round on 16/8/91, some 
months after TMA appeared. We’ ll let that pass for now, though.) 

So, on the basis that “best lines” is a clumsy formulaic phrase, 
a careless cut-and-paste job from an earlier manuscript, let’s move 
on to have a proper look at how well McNeish knows his Corbetts. 


AS IMPLIED in the “kudos” comment, Corbett completion 
will never be as common as that for the Munros. McNeish, how- 
ever, lives in the Highlands and his media career has long centred 
on the hills — two factors which ought to have aided his steady 
ticking-off of Corbetts and thus helped to dispel any doubts as to 
his credibility and integrity. 

There is doubt, however. In June of this year, at a book launch, 
McNeish was approached by a TAC reader named Alan Macdonald 
who claims (and has since reaffirmed) that the author of TCA ad- 


mitted to having not 
Celebrity ss climbed all the Corbetts. 
GRID SQVAI 


Once this anecdotal en- 
counter was lined up to be 
reported in TACSO, Mc- 
Neish was contacted with 
the standard courtesy of 
right-to-reply space in 
TACS51. Should he wish to 
rebut Macdonald’s claim — 
or simply pass comment 
— then the magazine 
would be happy to oblige. 
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After all, the allegation caeiae undermined the trust that any 
guidebook user needs to have with the writer on whose observations 
their enjoyment — and safety — to an extent depend. 

A brief email exchange ensued, with McNeish making state- 
ments about his Corbett career and his thoughts on TAC in general. 
Sadly these can’t be reported here, as the crucial mail included 
an embargo on its contents appearing in TAC. Note however that 
a separate letter, from McNeish in his official TGO capacity, was 
not embargoed and is reprinted on p19 for entertainment purposes 
and because of the clue it gives to the tone of the whole exchange. 

So, in the absence of any definitive statement from the man 
himself (although the offer of space remains), we must piece things 
together from McNeish’s published comments on his Corbetteer- 
ing. Is there enough to dispel scepticism, to confirm beyond reason- 
able doubt that he has climbed the hills over which he is guiding 
the population at large? Or, conversely, do his writings give the 
impression of a man around whom the whiff of charlatanism (even 
the pong of plagiarism) can be detected? 

It’s time to leave the shelter of the introductory low ground and 
head off into the complex terrain of textual analysis... 


McNEISH APPEARS shy, even coy, about his Corbett career. 
His two Munro completions (the second coinciding with the 
launch of his 1996 Munros book) were planted firmly in the public 
domain, and his failure to publicly mention any Corbett completion 
— even in TCA’s blurb — is oddly out of character. Celebrities 
are not known, after all, for hiding their trumpets under bushels. 

What is also odd is McNeish’s flimsy grasp of the concept of 
a Corbett. His TGO editorial from May 1994 appeared just before 
TCA was published (so shortly before that the magazine included 
a pre-print of the book’s introduction, including the “kudos” 
quote). What he wrote therefore came at a time when Corbetts 
were at the forefront of his mind, when his round must surely 
have been wrapped up. Yet in TGO we read: “More recently I’ve 
been concentrating more on the Corbetts, and I would now un- 
hesitatingly put two or three Corbetts into my own Top Ten of 
favourite hills. Hills like Quinag, Foinaven, Suilven and the Cobbler 
surely grace anybody’s list of favourites. But then again, there’s 
a marvellous hill near my home [in Newtonmore] called Creag 
Dubh [sic] and its [sic] only just over 2000 feet...”. 

Now MeNeéeish isn’t the first person to have mistaken Suilven for 
a Corbett (it’s a 731m Graham), but he’s the first self-proclaimed 
Corbett expert to have done so. And while Creag Dhubh is in- 
deed below Corbett height, rather than being “only just over 2000 
feet” it’s actually 756m or 2480ft, markedly higher than Suilven. 
It might seem pedantic to query slips which got through the sub- 
editing process, but even the most ardent critic of hill lists would 
accept that authors ought to‘get facts right — and McNeish, on 
this occasion, does not sound like a man in control of his Corbetts. 

On to TCA — where the obvious starting point is to compare 
it with the other texts in the field. There are three: Craig Caldwell’s 
Climb Every Mountain — a ghost-written account of a monu- 
mental 1985/6 round of Munros and Corbetts; Hamish Brown’s 
Climbing the Corbetts — a complex, layered work, part memoir, 
part guidebook; and the only other formal Corbetts guidebook, the 
SMC’s 1990 effort The Corbetts and other Scottish hills. It quick- 
ly becomes apparent that the SMC guidebook is extremely relevant 
when assessing TCA. Indeed, it takes only a brief initial browse to 
be struck by the astonishing similarities between the two works. 

The ways in which TCA and the SMC book ought to be compared 
fall into two interrelated parts. First comes the question of how 
similarly/differently the books arrange their hills and routes. Then 
there is the choice of words used to describe these routes: do 
TCA’s write-ups look original, or do they look like cribs? 

The arrangements first. While any guidebook inevitably caters 
for (some might say panders to) the easiest-route desires of the 
hill-tramping public, and while most hills have a “usual” route if 
not a tourist path, in the course of 200-plus descriptions there 
ought to be at least some innovation. Indeed, with the SMC book 
already established, there is a requirement for any subsequent author 


to provide a decent percentage of alternative approaches — other- 
wise old ground is gone over and the original book’s integrity is 
compromised. It’s difficult to assess what proportion of substan- 
tially different routes is required, but 33% seems a fair bottom line. 
As will be shown, the figure for TCA is considerably lower than that. 


OF COURSE in many instances a Corbett will inevitably be de- 
scribed in isolation, there being no neighbour with which it could 
sensibly be linked. A thousand guidebooks would all treat Mount 
Battock as a one-Corbett outing, and there is nothing untoward in 
both the SMC book and TCA choosing to deal with it in this way. 
(TCA called it Mount Battack in its first edition, mind you.) 
There are numerous “inevitably isolated” hills — Cairnsmore of 
Carsphairmn, Beinn an Oir, Beinn Damh etc — and it is more reveal- 
ing to study how a book “clumps” those Corbetts which do allow 
multi-topped days. There are obvious pairings — Farragon / 
Taimeachan, Fuar Bheinn / Creach Bheinn, the Innses — but other 
possibilities can be concocted as fitness and inclination allow, and 
this is where an author’s imagination and experience come into play. 

The first edition of TCA echoed the SMC book in providing 
routes up 221 Corbetts, each book having been published when 
Beinn Talaidh was considered high enough and when the Corrie- 
yairack/Gairbeinn pair tended to be seen as two distinct ticks. 
The main aspect of TCA’s 1999 “revision” was a reduction to 220 
hills, with Talaidh rightly dropped and the Gairbeinn pair replaced 
by the Buidhe Bheinn / Sgurr a’Bhac Chaolais duo. (McNeish gives 
no indication that he understands these twin summit situations.) 

The SMC book divides things into 172 write-ups: 133 single- 
Corbett expeditions, 31 pairs, seven threes and one five (the Auch 
cluster). Not all multiples are treated as circular walks, however. Of 
the 31 pairs, 22 are genuine loops, while five are bolted-together 
half-days which start from much the same place (eg Beinn Dearg / 
Cam Chreag). The remaining write-ups are mixed descriptions com- 
bining individual ascents and full-day traverses: Meall an t-Seallaidh 
/ Creag MacRanaich, Stob an Aonaich Mhoir / Beinn Mholach, 
Beinn Tharsuinn / Sgurr na Feartaig and Cul Beag / Cul Mor. 

Of the seven SMC threesomes, only two (Quinag and the Rois- 
Bheinn group) are presented as definitive do-’em-all traverses. 
Arran’s three non-Goatfell Corbetts are linked, but with individual 
excursions also suggested. Druim Tarsuinn / Sgurr Ghiubhsachain 
plus Sgorr Craobh a’Chaorainn is treated as a 2:1 split, while Creag 
Uchdag, Creagan na Beinne and Auchnafree Hill are described 
separately under the one heading. The same applies to the trio of 
Corbetts at the head of Loch Arkaig, (which can’t often be climb- 
ed in one go, even by watershed walkers), while Foinaven / Arkle / 
Meall Horn are interlocking walks using the same path system. 

So that’s how the SMC arrange their Corbetts. And McNeish...? 
Well, prepare for a dose of what he once called “déja vous”. His 
220 hills appear as 174 write-ups: 136 singles, 32 pairs, five threes 
and one five (Auch again). But it’s even closer than that, as two of 
his “doubles” combine half-day pairings which the SMC keep sepa- 
rate (Ben Donich / the Brack, Beinn nan Oighreag / Meall nam 
Maigheach): a difference of layout, not description. The same ap- 
plies to Meall a’Phubuill / Beinn Bhan, which TCA separates while 
retaining the SMC routes. Likewise for the Tay and Shiel clusters, 
where TCA carves off Auchnafree Hill and Sgorr Craobh a’Chao- 
rainn without offering anything new in terms of route suggestion. 

Indeed, TCA’s routes are hardly ever anything other than those 
given by the SMC. Again and again the club’s combination/circuit 
is adopted, including the same minor variations, while TCA often 
switches the direction of an SMC loop in what looks suspiciously 
like a short-cut to originality. The paucity of McNeish’s “creation” 
is evident even before his actual choice of words is studied. 

In all these descriptions, only twice does McNeish offer com- 
pletely different options from the SMC. The first comes with the 
Cobbler, where the SMC “leads” with the concrete staircase from 
the head of Loch Long while adding possibilities from Ardgartan 
and Glen Croe. McNeish prefers the old torpedo station approach 
and mentions no other route. “Retum the same way’, he says. 

The other place is when approaching Ben Ledi and Benvane from 
Brig o’ Turk — a route not mentioned by the SMC, which tackles 
these Corbetts separately. (Their book does refer to the high lnk 


between the hills, but comes from the east and north.) Beyond 
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that, route differences are extremely thin on the page. Mount 
Battock comes nearest to a “new” route, with TCA expanding the 
SMC’s quick-dash option from Millden Lodge, but all other varia- 
tions appear as secondary add-ons after a copycat main route. 
Hence both books tackle Broad Law from the Megget Stone, but 
TCA suggests an alternative descent to the Crook Inn “if trans- 
port can be arranged”. Creag MacRanaich also acquires partial 
variations, while there are a few very minor tweakings on Meall 
an Fhudair, Stob a’Choin, the Fara and the An Dun pair. It’s mini- 
mal stuff, though: tinkerings rather than wholesale alternatives. 
Surely TCA should have tried something new in Corbett hotspots 
such as Etive or Ardgour, or offered an inventive link such as 
Vrackie with Vuirich? Or how about combining Carn Dearg Mor 
with Meallach Mhor rather than with Leathad an Taobhain? The 
reason seems clear: CDM/LaT is an SMC pairing, and TCA duti- 
fully reproduces these even when the other possibilities exist. The 
SMC divides the Elchaig Three into two expeditions, with the 
westem pair (Sguman Choinntich and Faochaig) linked and Aonach 
Buidhe done singularly. This gives TCA scope for a neat reversal: 
combine the eastern pair (which share a high col and a stalker’s 
path) and cite Sguman Choinntich as the singleton. Does it do this? 
Or does it tackle all three in a day, as is often done by Corbett- 
baggers? Of course not. It mimics the SMC route, step for step. 
This route-cnbbing is never clearer than in the Stob an Aonaich 
Mhoir / Beinn Mholach link, a huge day across rough, remote 
country. Nothing wrong with that of course, but is it really just 
coincidence that both books give the kind of straggling, stravaig- 


ing route so obviously bearing Hamish Brown’s signature that 
there’s no real need to check for authorship in the SMC book? 
McNeish is no Brown, that’s for sure, and he does himself no 
favours by trying to steal the great man’s boots. 


SO WE HAVE two books which near-as-damnit offer the same set 
of routes and rounds. Someone already possessing the SMC book 
would gain next to nothing, ideas-wise, from TCA. Perhaps, 
however, great originality lurks in the write-ups? Hmm... It’s 
time to juxtapose a couple of typical examples. 

Let’s start with the first Corbett listed by McNeish: Merrick. 
The SMC piece, written by acknowledged Galloway expert Ken 
Andrew (who sadly died recently — see page 2), gives some 
preamble and offers a couple of ways through the Glen Trool 
forest. It then continues: “Both routes meet at Culsharg bothy 
(415821). A path leads NW from there through the forest, then 
N to a wall running to the top of Benyellary (719m). Continue 
along the wall in a N then NE direction to a col. When the 
slope broadens out leave the wall and ascend the grassy hillside 
by the path. The upper slopes leading to the summit of Merrick 
are studded with granite boulders left by the Ice Ages.” 

MeNeéeish dispenses with lower altemative, but goes exactly the 
same way (and later suggests a retum via the Rig of Loch Enoch, as 
does Andrew). The comparative passage reads as follows: “At 
Culsharg bothy a path runs through the forest in a NW direction, 
then N to a wall which leads to the top of Benyellary. Follow this 
wall over Benyellary in a N direction before bearing NE to a high 
col. Climb the rock studded upper slopes to the summit.” 

Now turn to SMC p64 and a Peter Hodgkiss description of 
Creach Bheinn: “Start from the A828 road just N of Druimavuic 
House near the head of Loch Creran where a metal gate at (007451) 
leads to a path through the trees. Initially this path skirts the stone 
wall bounding the policies of the house, but it soon reaches a sec- 
ond gate in open ground and continues E up the N side of the Allt 
Buidhe, though faint and intermittent in its upper reaches, to the 
bealach (560m) between Creach Bheinn and Beinn Sgulaird. From 
the bealach a well-defined ridge leads SW over Creag na Cathaig 
for lkn, before rising steeply due W to the NE top of Creach Bheinn 


(803m). From there a short descent and reascent lead SW for lkm 
to the large cairn on the main summit.” 

And TCA, p45: “Leave the road N of Druimavuic House where 
a gate gives access to a path through some woodland. Once clear of 
the house this path follows the N bank of the Allt Buidhe to the bea- 
lach between the Munro Beinn Sgulaird and Creach Bheinn. From 
the bealach follow the well defined NE ridge of Creach Bheinn over 
Creag na Cathaig then steeply due W to the NE top of Creach Bheinn. 
A short descent to the SW and a short climb lead to the large cairn.” 

Now there are only so many ways to skin a cat, and it could be 
argued that a hill route can only be described in a very narrow 
form of words. Well, maybe — although Messrs Storer and Butter- 
field have managed perfectly well, to name just two other waiters. 
The similarities here are so remarkable however that the sleuth 
software now available to academia would surely whistle and flash 
like fury if applied. Generally, TC A’s descriptions come in at 
100—150 words against the SMC’s 300, and if you strip out the 
SMC intros and adjectival colour you end up with something like 
McNeish’s TCA texts. There is a profound feeling of the shallow 
TCA versions having been siphoned from the deeper SMC pool. 

There are even tell-tale clues where McNeish appears to have 
forgotten to snip a distinctive word or phrase — “studded” in the 
Merrick description, “well defined” for the Appin hill — such 
that it becomes hard to dispel the image of a burglar who has acci- 
dentally left a glove at the scene of his crime. 

The main evidence, however, is sheer weight of similarity. It’s 
hard to find any TCA descriptions which don’t read uncannily like 
their SMC forebears, and this cumulative effect nails TCA for what 
it is. Both books, for example, speak of Stob Coire nan Cearc, the 
bump south-west of Streap, as having “a rocky undulating ridge”; 
both say that Cruach Innse has a “flat stony summit”. Etc, etc. 
This could all be a remarkable instance of great minds thinking 
alike, but the likelihood of coincidence diminishes page by page as 
the similarities mount like stones in the cairms McNeish so hates. 

McNeish’s pillaging of SMC prose is so systematic it can even 
be categorised. There is adjective-switching: “notable moraine 
bumps” (SMC, Creagan na Beinne) become “bumpy moraines” in 
TCA; “the ridge, which then narrows and becomes rockier” 
(SMC, Fraochaidh) tums up as “the ridge now becomes narrower 


and rockier” in TCA. There is a heap of this, alongside a heap of 
crude word-substitution whereby “a well-built wall” (SMC, 
Braigh nan Uamhachan) appears as “a substantial wall” in TCA, 
or “the broad, mossy summit plateau” (SMC, Glas Bheinn, 
Assynt) becomes “the broad, green summit plateau”. 

This becomes more than just tiresome: it becomes distasteful. 
The image is of the celeb sitting at his desk, chewing on his pencil 
as he ponders how best to rejig the SMC volume that lies open in 
front of him. It goes massively beyond chance or coincidence: 
you could deposit a busload of monkeys in a factory of type- 
writers with the aim of abridging the SMC book, and none would 
do anything like as good a job as McNeish has done with TCA. 


AS PUBLISHERS HAVE KNOWN since Caxton, the way to nail 
a copy-copier is via mistakes and idiosyncrasies, and the occasional 
error or oddity can prove handy when a suspiciously similar volume 
tolls off the presses at some later date. The SMC book is relatively 
error-free, and not all its slips are recycled by TCA: the latter, for 
instance, doesn’t give Landranger 46 for Carn na Drochaide. There 
is however a misnaming of the start-point for Carn a’Chuillin, 
which the SMC gives as the A862 whereas its sketch map correct- 
ly says the B862. TCA, predictably, goes for the A862. 

That could be mere carelessness. More revealing is the curious 
case of Stob a’Choin. This is an “inevitably isolated” Corbett, and 
there is nothing untoward in both books opting for a route from 
the Loch Voil road-end. The SMC’s Neil Bielby, however, refers to 
the “Inverlochlarig Tourist Information Centre” — an idiosyncratic 
way to describe a car park and a noticeboard. Now you would 
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think that a hillgoer as experienced as McNeish would be familiar 
with this major, Munro-flanked glen, but he too suggests approach- 
ing from the “Inverlochlarig Tourist Information Centre”. Oops. 

The bulk of TCA’s errors come where McNeish appears to have 
made a concerted effort to rejig/disguise the SMC text, but where 
he makes what in Corbett circles tends to be known as a Meall na 
h-Aisre of things. Take Stob Dubh, the notoriously steep Etive hill. 
Hodgkiss in the SMC book uses the phrase “the angle eases” to 
describe the final part of the SW ridge. In TCA this becomes a facile 
truism: “As the summit is reached the angle of gradient eases 
off.” Well yes, it would do. Also, “The descent can be made SE 
down steep, rough ground for a few hundred metres, then bear S” 
(SMC) becomes, in TCA, “Descend in a SE direction over steep 
and rough ground. After several hundred feet [TAC’s italics] bear 
S”. This is a dangerous misdirection on a hill serious enough to 
have claimed the life of Matthew Moulton, one of Scotland’s most 
accomplished hill men. 

Similarly hopeless is the southern Glas Bheinn, where the SMC 
offers a fiddly route utilising the paths and tracks east of Kinloch- 
leven. This includes the instruction: “[take] another path going E 
around the end of [Loch Eilde Mor] to the dam at its outlet”. 
TCA turns this into: “[take] another path which goes round the E 
end of the loch to a dam”. The difference — as anyone bothering 
to look at the map would see — is that the SMC skirts the loch’s 
west end, whereas TCA takes the walker 3km out of their way. 

So wholesale is McNeish’s hijacking of existing work that it 
becomes hard to trust TCA’s provenance even when it does stray 
from the SMC book. Take the Auch Corbetts. Here TCA mimics 
the SMC perfectly — including a failure to point out that the “elec- 
tric fence” is an ankle-high tripwire. TCA then adds a jaunty non- 
SMC phrase: “The 883m marked on the map [on Beinn a’Chaisteil] 
is a spot height, and the cairn is situated 100m N of the actual 
summit, just to confuse you after a long day!” Alarm bells are now 
ringing so constantly that one grabs Climbing the Corbetts, and 
finds: “The 883m height is a spot height and not really the summit. 
The cairn, too, is 100m north west of the highest point — all very 
confusing.” Once again, Hamish Brown’s cellar has been ransacked. 


MUCH MORE could be written about the oddities. Why do both 
books give the same five-peak circuit on Rum’s two-Corbett 
ridges? And the same hefty day on Arran? Why does McNeish 
seem so blasé about scrambling — scarcely hinting at the serious- 
ness of the routes he mimics in Applecross? (“Tight” is his curious 
substitute word for narrow/exposed — but then this is the man 
whose Munro book speaks of “walking the likes of the Cuillin 
Ridge”.) The A’Chioch route on Beinn Bhan merits a grade 4 (of 5) 
in Andrew Dempster’s Classic Mountain Scrambles in Scotland. 

Why is such a mess made of simple Conachcraig? McNeish 
often seems clueless with regard to navigation, muddling left with 
right, east with west; could it be that in his rush to rehash the SMC 
texts he simply makes a hash of things? It’s extraordinary that he 
could churn out absurditiesssuch as “ascend due S up the NE 
ridge” (the Dorback Geal Charn), or his useless — and again 
potentially dangerous — tips on how to tackle the Munro Sgurr 
na Sgine (TCA, p107). And why, when no two Gaelic experts ap- 
pear able to agree on anything, does TCA reproduce the SMC hill- 
name translations almost exactly? Of the 204 names the club 
translates, only four are different (Ben Loyal, Breabag, Goatfell 
and Caisteal Abhail). Weirdest minor variant comes with Quinag, 
where the SMC’s “water stoup” switches to “water spout” in TCA. 

Here’s a basic rule: if the SMC book mentions a block of trees, 
an awkward river-crossing or a particular on-hill feature, then 
TCA mentions it too, with the words slightly twiddled. If the SMC 
doesn’t mention it, then you can bet good money that TCA will 
have missed it as well. Hence when the SMC overlook the excellent 
path above Giensulaig bothy en route to Meall a’Phubuill, expect 
a blank from TCA. When the SMC (in typical understate-the- 
difficulties mode) omit to mention that the top of Bidein a’Chabair 
is one of the more scrambly bits of Corbett work, so does TCA. 
(Curiously, however, McNeish did suddenly know about this in his 
Sunday Herald walk-of-the-week on 5/8/01; perhaps he’s been 
there in recent years, or has read a few more guidebooks.) 

Faced with all this, and more, it’s hardly surprising to hear one 
correspondent comment that he spent some time believing TCA to 


be a sanctioned, pocket-sized edition of the SMC book. Which prompts 
the obvious question: why hasn’t the SMC sued? The club is a proud 
club, and it has surely lost substantial revenue due to would-be 
Corbetteers buying the McNeish book as opposed to their own. 
Well, the answer is quite simple: the SMC did seriously discuss 
suing — to the extent of retaining lawyers to study the case — before 
deciding to back off. When one SMC source was asked whether this 
was due to lack of proof, he laughed and commented that the lawyers 
felt there was absolutely no shortage of evidence. The reason for not 
proceeding was an unwillingness to become embroiled in something 
messy which might damage the reputation of the SMC. But as TCA 
sales continue to rack up, it’s not hard to find SMCers who feel that 
a steer line should have been taken. After all, McNeish’s Munro 
books also bear marked similarities to their SMC counterparts, and 
there is no sign of the series of “coincidences” coming to an end. 


OF COURSE NONE of this deals with the answer Mr Macdonald 
claims Mr McNeish gave about his actual Corbett round. We’re not 
really any the wiser with regard to that, and it will be said — not 
without good reason — that all this analysis looks suspiciously like 
the work of the Completion Police: an attempt to “out” a Corbetteer 
who has every right to keep his hill deeds to himself. That would be a 
fair observation were the person concerned just some ordinary 
footsoldier, quietly pursuing enjoyment away from the public eye. 
But that isn’t the case here, in at least three respects. 

Whilst any list of completionists quite possibly includes one or two 
fake claims, and while completions are — and must continue to be 
— taken on trust, there is a problem where active counter-evidence 
crops up. The only previous case has been that of A E Robertson, 
the first Munroist, whose diaries state that he didn’t make it up Ben 
Wyvis. (For more on this see Peter Drummond’s defence of AER 
in TAC44, pp12-13.) With McNeish there is no formal written state- 
ment that he hasn’t climbed one or more of the Corbetts, nor any- 
thing which indicates that a Corbett was only climbed after TCA 
appeared. But there is a huge indication of lack of knowledge of 
these hills, via casual copying, careless mistakes and the near- 
complete absence of the personal input that must surely flow from 
on-the-ground knowledge. It’s telling, in an exception-that-proves- 
the-rule way, that McNeish’s Cobbler and Ledi/Benvane write-ups 
are clearly those of someone who has been on the hills in question — 
as this inevitably begs the question of why his fingerprints do not 
appear on the other pieces. Paradoxically, McNeish’s defence (at 
least of his purported Corbetteer status) might have been stronger 
had every TCA piece been an obvious crib. As it is, the presence 
of two undoubted by-him chunks casts a shadow over the prove- 
nance of all the rest: he could do it there, so why not everywhere? 

Then there is the question of profile. Again, it wouldn’t matter were 


McNeish just some humble plod of the hills, but he’s not: he’s a 
public figure, the high-profile editor of TGO, el presidento of the 
Scottish Ramblers and in many ways now the most well-known of 
Scottish hill writers. For the majority of occasional walkers, or present- 
buying relatives of walkers, McNeish’s name is the one they know 


and (perhaps) trust. When a hassled TV or radio researcher is looking 
for a soundbite on some hill- or access-related matter, McNeish is 
the name that springs to mind and so he gets the gig. He is where he 
wants to be in the Scottish hill world: a kind of Mr Big, at least in 
terms of the less-experienced end of the market. He’s welcome to 
such a role if he really wants it (although many hillgoers see blatant 
self-projection as anathema to the spirit of the hills). But he has to be 
there on merit, has to be transparent in his claimed status, and there is 
very little within TCA that engenders such credibility or trust. 
Finally, lurking behind everything, is the question of money. Ask 
around, and you quickly learn that McNeish has a fondness for the 
folding stuff — and while such stories might simply be rumour, mali- 
cious or otherwise, they are so widespread that it would be surprising 
were there not at least a small campfire beneath all the smoke. Again, 
he is entitled to as much cash — advances, royalties, sponsorship 
deals — as he can stuff into his rucksack if he has genuinely eamed 
it; but not if he is cashing in on the work of others. McNeish has 
made considerable spondulicks from Beinn Spionnaidh and the like, 
but every TCA sale has decreased the amount that ought, by rights, 
to have gone into the SMC coffers (and thence to the various hill- 
related organisations that the club’s trust supports by way of sales). 
It could be argued that McNeish is a victim of his own success: 
the initial publication of TCA preceded his sudden status as a TV 
presenter on Wilderness Walks, and without this the book would have 
shifted far fewer units. Maybe; but a boost in media profile doesn’t 
provide a serious defence for the cribbing of existing work, and 
certainly not for the continued availability (and 1999 revision) of a 
book which has actively cashed in on McNeish the minor TV celeb. 
It’s possible that we’ll never get straight answers to all these 
questions, as it would be a surprise were TAC’s offer of reply space 
taken up. There’s nothing in McNeish’s career to date to suggest that 
he’ll come out of the woodwork on this one, given that he habitually 
declines to respond to even mildly critical letters from readers at TGO. 
But with a full-blown revision of the SMC’s Corbetts book now not 
far away (it would have been published already save for delays due 
to foot and mouth), it might be thought that TCA’s publisher 
should quietly withdraw McNeish’s “version” from the shelves 
while having a quiet word with the author with regard to his 
future creative integrity. We live in a cold commercial world how- 
ever, and that is no more likely to happen than is McNeish sudden- 
ly admitting that his book owes a massive debt to the SMC. What 
might prove worthwhile however is for some genuine been-there- 
done-that hill folk to follow Macdonald’s lead and raise the matter 
with McNeish at his talks and media presentations, in hope of ob- 
taining a clearer picture of what has gone on. Certainly, as things 
stand, it’s very hard to open TCA and read this bold statement — 
“The moral right of the author has been asserted” — without raising 
a rhetorical eyebrow and asking: “Really?” DH 


The Corbett Almanac, NWP, 1994, 1999, ISBN 1 897784 72 4, £7.99 
The Corbetts and other Scottish Hills, SMC, 1990, 1996, ISBN 0 907 
521 51 7, £16.95 


Woolly intifada: TAC is always keen to hear tales of ovine 
intelligence, so an early-January Scotsman report spotted by 
Gordon Smith was of interest. Waheeb Hamoudah, a tax 
official from Alexandria (not the Vale of Leven one), had been 
fattening a sheep in preparation for its sacrifice during the 
festival of Eid. The animal was tethered on the roof of a three- 
storey building and one day, while being fed its Nile neeps, it 
decided to get its retaliation in first and butted Hamoudah 
over the balcony. He died later in hospital. & 

As if that wasn’t enough, Smith 
came across another report, again 


in the Scotsman, in March this time: “4¢,, ka feet 

“An Egyptian bedouin shepherd was ~*” Wee NB 
shot in the chest and killed yester- - ~~, Se Fae i 

day when one of his flock jogged his vw SF Sonate Shes 
loaded shotgun as he slept, police nw * aaa 


said. They said that the accident “~— 
happened in the northern coastal governate of Marsa Matrouh. 
Other bedouins found the body of 20-year-old Mokhtar Fadl | 
and took it to a local hospital. Police later seized the gun, which 
was not licensed.’ 


a 


All news of ewe resistance gratefully received. Sadly nothing 
has been heard from the culling fields, but give them time... 


Mount Shade: Found recently at NN863000 on Landranger 
58, beside the path between Blairdenon Hill and Colsnaur 
Hill, near where the fence becomes a dyke: a dark-blue spec- 
tacle case containing expensive-looking shades. They were 
soaked, and one of the side-frames was rusted, but whoever 
lost them might like them back. Contact TAC with the name 
of the shop where they were bought and we'll see you right. 
Odds and events: Erstwhile quiz god Jim Willsher has asked 
for a plug for the latest Boots Across Scotland safety day — 
to be held at the Albert Halls in Stirling on 22 September, 10am— 
5pm. Exhibitions, workshops etc on hill safety and more. Full 
info at http:/Awww.bootsacrossscotland.org.uk 

And the Scottish Place-name Society is holding a confer- 


* ence in Aviemore on 10 November. Theme: Scottish mountain 


names. Speakers include academics and amateurs, among 
them TACers lan R Mitchell and Pete Drummond. Details: 
www.st-and.ac.uk/institutes/sassi/spns (under Conferences), or 
contact 01236 606291 or peter.drummond @btinternet.com 


ssoiq goas 


HILLS AND MOUNTAINS can be appreciated in many differ- 
ent ways. TAC indulges those of us who like pecking away 
at lists, while recent issues have also mentioned the aesthetic 
enjoyment of mountain scenery, for instance through the 
writings of W H Murray. Some people, heaven help them, like 
running up hills. Others are fascinated by the history of 
hillwalking, or by the study of flowers and birds. And the hills 
are places where people have worked and lived in the past. 
So, combining the list-making and human interest approaches 
to the hills, | have been wondering about the highest points 
in Scotland at which various things have been built or 
done. The purpose of this article is to seek out information 
from those whose knowledge of the hills is wider than my 
own, and | am already grateful to lan R Mitchell (IM) for his 
observations. I'd be interested to hear from anyone with any 
information — please get in touch either via TAC itself or direct 
at the National Museums of Scotland: jeb@nms.ac.uk 


Highest shieling Shielings were inhabited in summer by 
people who came to graze cattle on ground remote from their 
winter quarters so that the lowland grass could recover over 
the summer. Shielings were usually chosen well above the 
winter toun. Under the name transhumance this practice 
has been identified over much of Europe, as when the 
Swiss take their cattle to the Alps. 

The OS Landranger map is a doubtful friend when seeking 
shielings. Sheet 51 helpfully marks a fair scatter of them (the 
explanation is probably that the Royal Commission on the 


Ancient and Historic Monuments of Scotland did a lot of field- 
work in the area north of Loch Tay), but other maps show 
few or none when there are many. Anyone who has walked 
in the Highlands is familiar with the low lines of rubble which 
are the remains of walls repaired and rebuilt every spring. In 
The Making of the Scottish Rural Landscape (1995), David 
Turnock refers to a shieling high on Creach Bheinn north of 
Kingairloch — but | am not sure exactly where it was. [Donald 
Bennet, in the SMC Corbetis book, pp124-5, refers to “a 
dry stone walled enclosure that may have been built as a 
look-out at the time of the Napoleonic wars”. This is “just N 
of the summit’, ie just below 853m — Ed.] 

The highest shieling known to me is at 630m, on the south 
side of Ben Lawers, which must have been one of the very 
few regularly inhabited places above the 2000-foot line. IM 
points to shielings in Coire na Cnamha between An Stac 
and Rois-Bheinn which are probably a little lower. He also 
mentions a prehistoric camp on Ben Lawers, at 2150ft/650m. 


Highest house (likely to have been inhabited all year) 
Shieling of Saughs stands at 630m in a remote spot near the 
head of the Water of Saughs in Angus (44/396758). It is 
both the site of a high shieling (based on its name) and a 
very high house (it's marked as a building). | haven't been 
there: is ita shepherd's cottage, presumably now in ruins? Or 
a bothy? | was once told that Corrour Old Lodge (the one 
which looks down on the West Highland Railway from 540m 
on the slopes of Carn Dearg) had been the highest house in 
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ife up top — John Burnett turns his thoughts to high things 


Scotland before it was burned out. But Fealar Lodge under 
Carn Bhac among the headwaters of the Tilt is at about 
550m (43/009800). During its lifetime (1883-1904), Ben Nevis 
observatory was continuously inhabited and unbeatable. 


Highest remains relating to deer stalking This is taken 
to include paths, dykes, fences, butts, bothies, and so on. 
Some of the answers here may depend on the activities 
of the eccentric and unlovable Walter Winans, who in the 
1880s leased a huge tract of country running from Kintail 
to Strathfarrar and is supposed to have erected a huge 
iron fence to stop “his” deer from leaving “his” ground. 
Does anyone know exactly where this was, and whether 
anything remains? 

A bothy | take to be a hut occupied intermittently rather 
than being, like the shieling, linked to seasonal grazing. Here 
John Kerr's The Living Wilderness (1996) provides some 
ideas stemming from his descriptions of how the deer- 
related aspects of the Atholl estates actually worked. He 
mentions two very high bothies: Carn a’'Bhuta on the south 
side of Carn Bhac (43/035822) and McAra's bothy, east of 
Glas Mheall Mor (42/683773), both around the 880m mark. 
But the winner is surely that built for Winans near the 
summit of Mam Sodhail, at over 1000m (IM). 


Highest dyke The highest dyke is probably the one on 
Beinn Dearg in the Inverlael Forest, which must reach to 
about 1070m. It is certainly higher than the one on the 
South Cluanie Ridge and that over Garbh Chioch Mhor 
(1013m) in Knoydart. Is there still a stone wall over Cairn 
of Claise (1064m)? The highest dyke in the south of Scot- 
land may be on Cairnsmore of Carsphairn, for controlling 
the wanderings of sheep. What was the purpose of the 
Beinn Dearg one? An attempt to stop deer crossing from 
one forest to another? 


Highest roads The three highest metalled roads which 
actually go somewhere are those over the Cairnwell (680m), 
the Lecht (635m), and the Bealach na Ba (625m). The car 
park at the top of the Cairngorm road is at about 750m. Of 
the Wade generation of metalled roads, the Corrieyairack 
reaches 780m. The highest drove road must be the Monega, 
which passes over the east side of Glas Maol above 
1010m. [The flimsy bothy/hut just NW of Little Glas Maol is 
now away, but my tatty copy of OS43 has this written on 
it; “Ruin but some unroofed SW/NE protection, 20/1/90”. 
The hut was at 43/174761, at a height of 960m — Ed.] 
The highest made path is the one up Ben Nevis. The 
highest Land Rover tracks are probably those on Beinn 
a'Bhuird (highest point 1080m) and Mullach Clach a’ 
Bhlair (990m). 


Highest inn The highest may be Inchnabobart (400m) 
near the Spittal of Glenmuick, which closed in about 1850 
(IM). The heights of some other inns are: Kingshouse (Glen 
Coe) 245m, Tibbie Shiel’s 240m, Aultguish 225m, Cluanie 
210m, Tontine (Carsphairn) 180m, Kingshouse (Bal- 
quhidder) 140m. Were there higher inns at drovers’ stances? 


Highest reservoir The highest reservoir, including those 
which began-as natural water but have been raised, is not 
the Cruachan reservoir at about 400m, but ‘Lochan na 
Lairige, between the Tarmachans and Ben Lawers (520m). 
It doesn’t seem very high compared with the upper reservoir 
of the pump storage scheme in the Wicklow Mountains at 
about 620m. 


Highest racecourse In the south of Scotland racecourses 
were often at surprisingly high levels. There are still traces 
of Berwick’s course on top of Lamberton Moor at about 
200m, for instance. Its origin lies in the beating of the burgh’s 
bounds: the riders stopped halfway round to have a race. 
This is also the reason why Hawick racecourse is at a height 
of 240m. The highest of all was at Duns, or rather about 5km 


west, on top of Hardens Hill or Langton Edge. | have not 
been able to establish the exact location, but it must in 
part have been over 350m and thus provides the only exam- 
ple of horse racing in Scotland above the 1000-foot line. 


Highest electricity line The clear winner at 790m is the 
one which defaces the Corrieyairack Pass. A dishonour- 
able mention goes to the line over the Lecht (635m), helping 
to make the summit of the Lecht road, for my money, the 
most horrible place in the Highlands. 


Highest microwave tower / other electronic gizmo 
The aircraft navigation beacons on Green Lowther are at 
732m and the awful mobile phone mast on Mount Blair 
at 744m (IM). Any other offers? 


Highest ecclesiastical structure This is pretty boring, as 
far as buildings in use are concerned: the churches in 
Leadhills (around 400m) have no apparent competitors. 
The kirk at Corgarff is at 380m. Delving into history, 
Soutra Aisle is at 360m. The hospital at Spittal of Glenshee 
was at 340m and its counterpart at the north end of the 
Monega pass was about 510m. Did the Border abbeys 
have remote chapels high in the hills? Graveyards seem 
no more interesting, though one notes the Dead Wife's 
Grave at 425m on the Thief's Road south of Stobo. The 
most probable story is that she was the wife of one of 
Montrose’s Irish soldiers — he had a contingent from Antrim 
with him at Philiphaugh — fleeing from Leslie’s troops 
(thanks to Trevor Cowie for this). 

Any thoughts on the location of the highest corpse in 
Scotland? The unfortunate Ayrshire man who died after 
the Battle of Rullion Green is about 400m up on Black 
Law (72/078522), and the graves of the Atholl men — who 
fell in combat with the Braemar men while the latter were 
trying to divert the headwaters of the Tilt — seem to be 
about 485m. One is grateful that the Earl of Fife’s plan — to 
have himself buried under a giant pyramid on top of Ben 
Macdui — did not mature. (See Henry Alexander's original 
1928 SMC guide to the Cairngorms, p115.) 


Highest market Alexander (p62) writes of an important 
cattle market on top of An Sgarsoch (1006m). This may 
seem odd, but a mountain top was a distinctive place, often 
on a boundary and so to some extent neutral. The distin- 
guished Celtic scholar, Dr Ronnie Black of the University 
of Edinburgh, has suggested that “Aonach” place names 
may indicate hilltop markets. One wonders: most of us 
associate aonach with big jaggy mountains (specifically, 
well-defined ridges), and Peter Drummond in Scottish Hill 
and Mountain Names (pp20-21) favours that meaning. 


Highest forests and plantations Finally, we come to the 
question of trees. Where is the highest plantation? There 
are very few above 600m. From the maps to hand | think 
the most elevated plantations are those: (a) above Loch 
Lubnaig, on the eastern slopes of Benvane at about 
630m; (b) on the Braes o’Balquhidder at the same 
height; (c) on the northern slopes of the Grey Corries at 
about 650m; and (d) finally and apparently highest, on 
the southern slopes of a remote Corbett west of Glen 
Feshie, Carn Dearg Mor, where there are two plantations. 
One corner of the more easterly one breaks the 660m 
contour (35-43/818903). The highest point of the plantation 
to the west is about 20m lower, and its west side is along 
the Minigaig path. | write with some hesitation, for these 
trees may have been felled. The first three are all part of 
large areas of tree planting, but the last two are com- 
paratively small blocks; one wonders who put them there 
and why. The plantation which reaches 530m in Glen Lee 
(44/389818) was established to shelter deer in bad weather. 
Is that the purpose of the others? 

The game of finding the highest fank ... bridge ... bar... bar 


selling absinthe ... bar selling good absinthe ... bar selling 
good absinthe where you can get a seat ... can obviously 


naeer ere se 
WO da 


be continued to the point of insanity, whether caused by 
absinthe or lists. But if any readers have any suggestions 
on the points raised above, or on similar matters, | would 
like to hear more. 


Ed. — A few personal thoughts/observations before every- 
one else chips in. Highest remains relating to deer stalk- 
ing: there is an odd stone shelter tucked in on the “wrong 
side” (the north-west) just below the top of Carn an 
Fhreiceadain, the 878m Corbett above Kingussie. This is 
well hidden and I'd climbed the hill a couple of times before 
happening to arrive on top in an easterly blizzard, when it 
came in handy. There are also a couple of well-made stone 
shelters high on Beinn Liath Mhor Fannaich, again almost 
certainly stalking-related. | don’t have these marked on my 
map, and it's some years since I’ve been on this hill, but 
they are beside the made paths in the bouldery section 
and must be at 800m or higher. There's also the modern 
(and very intrusive) stalking hut at 700m on the ridge be- 
tween Ben Venue and Beinn an Fhogharaidh (57/465050). 
This was mentioned back in TAC33, p19, and has continued 
to withstand the best efforts of Stirling Council's planning 
department as far as I'm aware. 

The quarry just below the top of Meall Tairneachan north- 
west of Aberfeldy ought to appear in several categories — 
highest road, highest decrepit sheds, highest noise. The 
various bits of Meccano on top of Broad Law obviously 
trump all other Borders possibilities for the highest elec- 
tronic gizmo, as the 840m summit is the highest piece 
of land between Ben Lomond and the border apart from 
mastless Merrick. There's also a mast at around 770m on 
the north top of Sgurr a’'Chaorachain in Applecross — a hill 
which the maps continue to call Sgurr a’Ghaorachain, inci- 
dentally, so why don’t the books go with that? 

As to the highest graveyard in Scotland, this is surely 
that at 15/294232 north of Ben More Assynt, where the 640m 
site of a 13/4/41 planecrash is a designated war grave. The 
plane was Avro Anson N9857 from 19 Operational Training 
Unit at Kinloss. Its wreckage was located on 26/5/41; six 
aircrew died and their names are recorded on the memorial 
beside Inchnadamph kirk: Pilot officer J H Steyn, Flight 
officer W E Drew, Sgt J Emery, Sgt T B Kenny, Sgt HA 
Tompsett and Sgt C M Mitchell. According to David Smith's 
High Ground Wrecks (see TAC33, p8 for review), ‘the crew 
were the only airmen buried on high ground in Britain”. 
See also www.dalshian.freeserve.co.uk/site17.htm and 
www.churchmousewebsite.co.uk/Anson.htm (Thanks to Val 
Hamilton, Gordon Smith and Alan Leishman for information.) 

Re single graves / corpses, there’s a tradition that the 
large cairn on top of 732m Beinn na Caillich above Broadford 
(32/601233) contains the body of a Norwegian princess. 
Less exotically, my old Alva landlord told of there having 
been two burials on the steep eastern slope of Torry in 
the Ochils — the small-topped hill which is the scene of a 
particularly brutal race each July. 

Torry is around 395m high, so the gravestones will be 
lower than that. I'd guess they're at around 58/882980, but 
I've not as yet found them. Must have a proper search some- 
time: I’m needing an excuse to spend some time in the 
Ochils, after all. 
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into a dangerous limbo. After a ropy start, the official advice from the Scottish 
Executive's Environment and Rural Affairs Department (SEERAD) had become 
more and more pro-access, but several local councils chose to look the other 
way and heed paranoia and private interests rather than informed advice 
from above. Predictably, it was those local authorities with large landowning 
interests close to the council chamber which took this anti-democratic stance, 
eg Perth and Kinross, Stirling and, worst of all, Argyll and Bute. Semi-urban 


councils such as Clackmannanshire behaved much better. 


Charities and agencies such as the National Trust for Scotland, the Woodland 
Trust and — saddest of all — the once mighty John Muir Trust showed their 
true colours, displaying a weakness of will accompanied by a smugness of tone 
that left them looking no better than reactionary old-style landowners. Meet 


the new boss, same as the old boss. 


So, with no sign of the signs coming down even though 99% had no legal standing, it was left to ordinary hillgoers to 
get out and do some work. Quite aside from cluttering the countryside, each inappropriate sign had the potential to deter 
walkers, to erode the nation’s physical and mental wellbeing, and to do yet more damage to the tourism and recreational 
land-use industries — and that's without even considering the basic access-rights side of things. (Illegal closures also 
provided a perfect screen for those eager to kill birds and bulldoze tracks — see page 2 for more on this.) 

Roughly once a week during May and June, 12—25 folk gathered with the specific intention of making a visible, on- 
the-ground point by climbing any hill falsely portrayed as “closed”. There were no formal rules, but “reclaiming” — as it 
became known — gradually evolved a few themes. The main path(s) tended to be taken on each hill, as the group wanted 
their presence to be noted as widely as possible and anyway it was on such routes that the signs lurked. Confrontation was 
not actively sought, but neither was it shirked. Violence was of course eschewed, and thankfully on the couple of occasions 
when land-manager aggression looked likely to spill into physical stuff, the estate vigilantes backed down when police 
and council involvement was mentioned. (If nothing else, these guys are scared shitless of losing their shotgun licenses.) 

Inappropriate and inaccurate signs were removed wholesale, while accurate, official, genuinely advisory signs were left 
in place. We were clarifying the official message, not concocting our own. Tactics such as carrying — and using — cameras 
proved useful, as did noting number plates and asking names. Strength in numbers was a big factor: we were rarely fewer 
than a dozen, and this undoubtedly proved useful in edgy locations such as Cruachan or Auch. It’s much easier to be 
brave and take deep-breath plunges when you're team-handed. Also important was being clued-up: we made a point 
of carrying not just the Comeback Code but also the latest Executive / veterinary service advice, as the dodgier estates 
had discovered that posting out-of-date information was a good way of deterring walkers. 

The internet was vital to planning, both in terms of publicising events via websites (most notably www.scotlandonline.com/ 
outdoors) and in allowing the core reclaimers — most of whom were wired up — to keep in touch and make late-stage 
planning changes. The web is at its best in subversive, stay-one-step-ahead situations such as this. 

Reclaiming has proved useful and — at times — fun, providing a sense of purpose and camaraderie that enhances the 
normal pleasures of the hill. It's not what you'd want to do all the time — the hills are meant to be relaxing — but sometimes 
short-term sacrifices are needed to secure long-term freedoms. Anyone who hasn't as yet become involved but who is 
interested should fee! encouraged to join the main team (contactable via TAC) or to start their own local group. As the 
official restrictions ease in northern England and Wales, there'll be scope for reclaiming there, too, it's at its most appro- 
priate when a pro-access legal situation is being ignored by estates, farms and councils which decline to fulfil their egal- 
itarian requirements. These folk cannot be allowed to take the law into their own hands. 

The main Scottish group intends remaining on standby, with further FMD-related problems being targeted along with 
more general access hassles. The presence of a direct-action team might also prove necessary given the eventual strict- 
ures of the access bill and the onset of insufferably bureaucratic national parks. That's for the future, though. Here's a 


summary of what's happened thus far: 


1 May: Dumyat 

A low-key start: five folk strolling up Stirling's crag-lump 
from the Sheriffmuir road. Important in practical and sym- 
bolic terms however, as this was the day when the Exec- 
utive’s formal access relaxations began, in conjunction with 
the restarting of licensed livestock movements. Predict- 
ably, the local farmer had made no attempt to celebrate May 
Day by encouraging or even allowing access (not that it was 
his to allow.or deny): two handpainted Keep Out signs were 
nailed to the main stiles. These we covered with “Hill Open” 
notices which quoted SEERAD advice. (They eventually van- 
ished — but so too, a few days later, did the Keep Outs.) 

Double standards were to become a theme of reclaiming 
events, and we had heard that the Dumyat farmer had given 
the local riding stables access while trying to keep walkers 
out. This was clearly the case: the path featured hoofmarks 
and pony-shite. Typically, weeks later, a path beside the 
same stables was found newly blocked with manure. 

The wander itself was uneventful: the only encounters 
were with a couple of runners up from Stirling University and 
a man from Menstrie. All had heard of the gathering via 
_ the web. An unexpected bonus came when two blokes were 
met walking up, having seen the Hill Open signs. 
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So: a sunny day, a pleasant hilltop lunch — but all a bit eerie 
and nervous. Early May was a very strange time. 


13 May: Ben Lawers 

First of the major set pieces, and instructive in terms of how 
“agency management’ of our hills might develop. The NTS 
runs much of the Lawers range and had been making great 
play about how “responsible” it was (see Trevor Croft's letter 
in TACSO). This responsibility extended to trying to keep land 
closed in direct contravention of guidelines from the Scottish 
Executive. So much for the Trust being “of the people”. 

We had publicised the gathering beforehand; including a 
brief mention on Radio Scotland, and when we arrived on a 
superb morning it was good to see the visitor centre hoach- 
ing with walkers’ cars. Sadly however most people were 
heeding the “advice” that Meall nan Tarmachan was open 
but Lawers was still closed. Only a few days before, Tarma- 
chan too had been “closed” (it never legally was), and the 
laybys had been taped off by the NTS — prompting a cam- 
paign by various reclaimers to snip the tapes and nab the 
signs any time they were even remotely in the vicinity. 

Around 20 set off up the hill, and the warden stood by the 
gate in a charade of dissuasion. She seemed unable to han- 
dle the idea that, no, we didn’t intend making any kind of 


formal statement, and no, we had no desire to engage in 
debate. Nor could she grasp that this mixed bag of walkers 
didn't constitute any organisation. “I represent the NTS,’ she 
pronounced, dutifully puffing out her chest. “Who do you 
represent?” She was simply (and truthfully) told that we were 
a bunch of people out for a walk, heeding Executive advice 
over and above that of the unelected Trust. 

The warden spoke of the need to keep the hill closed due 
to “a perceived risk’ — which sat oddly alongside the vet- 
erinary service guidelines that “the general public do not 
represent any kind of threat to livestock’. There were com- 
plaints that the NTS only knew about the protest because 
it had been mentioned on the radio. We should have provid- 
ed notification or asked for permission, it seemed. One walker 
was told that any NTS members present risked expulsion. 

The NTS had “cleared” people to walk to 600m on the 
nature trail part of the estate, even though encouraging 
drivers into the area from who knows where surely increas- 
ed the “perceived risk” factor much more than any on- 
hill wanderer could do. As it was, hardly any sheep were 
spotted all day (apart from the dozens dutifully traipsing up 
the mysteriously FMD-immune Tarmachan). 

We again overlaid the closure signs above the nature trail, 
and again this emboldened walkers who might otherwise 
have turned back. The most curious aspect came courtesy 

2 of an NTS sup- 
ina Seo believed 
> to be John Allen 
— who accom- 
panied us to the 
stile at the top of 
the trail. Here he 

oe : argued that walk- 
ing to ihe upper limit of the approved part of the hill was 
“protest enough” — even though, as was pointed out, this 
was no protest at all, merely compliance. 

Two days later the NTS backed down and removed its clo- 
sure notices on the main routes — although its subsequent 
claim that the whole of Lawers was open was at odds with the 
“Go back the way you came” signage above Lawers village. 


20 May: Ben Vorlich 
This was a bit too quiet, really — especially as we had origi- 
nally gathered for some Falloch Munros before discovering 
that signs there had been replaced by disinfectant and we 
would have been wasting our time in the activism sense. 
Reclaiming, we were learning, flipped the normal polarities 
of hill-going: you only went where the welcome would be 
frosty at best. So we headed east, where dissent quickly came 
from a muttering driver beside Loch Earn. It’s up to your- 
selves, she said, but you'll be met higher up. The hill, how- 
ever, was empty — at least in terms of bullish balliff types. 
Two other parties set off alongside the dozen reclaimers, 
and looked to. be gathering strength from our boldness. A 
shame, then, when they turned back at the last signed gate, 
having already passed — and ignored — two sets of 
DTPed discouragements. Conversely, it was good to meet a 
team higher up who had crossed from the notoriously sign- 
strewn Glen Ample. The warning that they might walk into 
“our’ reception committee lower down was met with: “Good 
— we're game for a full and frank discussion”. Excellent. 
The outing ended with a roadside sign being amended. It 
had told of Ben Vorlich being closed on Executive advice, but 
we left a more truthful message: “SEERAD says open up”. 


27 May: Ben Cruachan 

If Lawers was the most instructive outing, this was without 
doubt the most disturbing. Several reports had come in of a 
farm worker patrolling the roadside near Falls of Cruachan, 
threatening anyone who showed sign of tackling the big ridge 
above. Sure enough, no sooner had we parked when said 
vigilante came strolling along (was there a hint of a swag- 
ger?); his green boilersuit was, we assumed, intended to 
give off an air of officialdom. 


Without preamble we were forcibly told that the hill was closed = 
and we must leave. He clearly liked his work. Knowing the | 
Executive guidlines, we tried to engage in discussion but ra 
into a sustained and well rehearsed tirade of abuse — th 
gist being that “it's people like you who are ruining this coun 
try”, and “when we get independence we'll see what hap 
pens”. Yawn. Unsurprisingly, several reclaimers objected t 
having their Scottishness thus besmirched, and it became a_ 
tad heated for a while. Fingers were jabbed, voices raised. As © 
we knew from previous reports, the man objected to all non- . 
locals, and by “independence” he meant not Scotland bu 
just that particular bit of Argyll. (It's funny how many God's 
Own Countries there are. You'd think He’d make up His 
Mind.) When it was pointed out that everyone present was a 
Scottish resident and most were by-birth Scots, we simply 
received more abuse. 

The reclaimers never wavered in their determination to go 
on the hill (clag down to 300m didn’t come into the equation), 
but there were concerns about leaving cars where they could 
be trashed. So we slipped in mention of likely police involve- 
ment, and this seemed to stem the flow of cocky vitriol. The 
thing that really disarmed our friend in green however was 
being asked his name and who he worked for. This was pur- 
sued in the finest Paxman style, and eventually we learned 
he was one John Macdonald, in the employ of Castles farm. 

There seems no doubt that the farm — which lies 6km from 
Falls of Cruachan and has extensive grazing rights — had 
appointed Macdonald to patrol this stretch of the A85 each 
day for several weeks to deter would-be walkers. It was in- 
evitable that this would backfire (eg the previous weekend 
had seen him threaten an off-duty policeman), but this kind 
of stuff normally happens high on the hill, with no witnesses 
and where nothing can be proved even assuming the jud- 
iciary is to be trusted. It was only because Castles had told 
their man to patrol a main road beneath a maior hill that his 
activities came quickly to light. 

Macdonald eventually wandered off with a few parting 
pleasantries, and we went on the hill. Conditions were atro- 
cious, but the annoyance-adrenalin factor fuelled us. The cars 
were intact when we returned: Macdonald would have been 
in the pub by then, regaling his mates with tales of scumbag 
incomers. Sighthill, eat your heart out. 

So, a worthwhile day — and, as before, we were joined 
by a couple who would have gone elsewhere if left to face the 
threats alone. The incident was duly reported to the appropri- 
ate agencies — but while the Executive expressed concern, 
Argyll and Bute council didn't even acknowledge the email. 

Oh, and there was a wonderful coda. John Macdonald 
might have railed against any non-Gael intruding on to “his” 
land, but it felt too good to be true when Andy Wightman, 
bless him, discovered that Castles Estate is owned by 
Dalriada Farms Ltd, 12 Lonsdale Gardens ... Tunbridge Wells. 


3 June: Glen Lochay 


Peace and tranquility compared with Cruachan. Again we had 
heard reports: of a keeper in a Land Rover guarding the road- 
head with a shotgun, barking orders at drivers to return whence 
they had come. A sign well below Kenknock had also been 
posted, suggesting that the public road now ended here. 
What we actually found was a council ranger cheerily driv- 
ing up the glen to check that all impediments to pedestrian- 
ism had been removed, the stop-buggering-about message 
finally having come through from Stirling Council the day 


‘before. Thus the 12-strong reclaiming crew encountered 


nothing worse than the grudging artefacts of reopening: a 
bucket of dip, a brush hanging from a nail, and a sign that 
referred to funeral pyres and — bizarrely — to the potential 
peril that walkers might inflict on their household pets. There 
was also a cloying query: “Is your walk really necessary?” 
— to which we dug out our biros and responded “Yes!”. 
Absence of hassle notwithstanding, it felt good to “reinhabit’ 
the glen, and parties went north and south: one to Beinn 
Heasgarnich, the other to Meall Glas. Overall, the estate’s 


45 concern could be assessed by their having allowed cattle to 


wander and defecate on the public road throughout the © 


clampdown. Perhaps they were simply too busy keeping out 
walkers to attend to basic stock management. 


6 June: Dumgoyne 
The largest crowd thus far — around 25, including several 
from the east — turned up to clarify access on Glasgow's 
landmark hill. We went from the layby near the distillery and 
the only sign encountered was at the bottom of the track. 
The locals here were known to be friendly, and nothing was 
seen of the less amenable Sir Archie Edmonstone, who tends 
to offer a less than cheery word to “hikers”, as he calls them. 
It was a fine evening, so folk fanned out for Dumfoyne 
and Earl's Seat, and there was even time for an archaeo- 
logical dig under Dumgoyne's “Millennium Stone”. 


9 June: Auch 

The tenants at Auch — owned by the Wales-based Lord 
Trevor — had been dishing out verbals and blocking walk- 
ers, even on the right of way through to Glen Lyon. The 
place was festooned with signs — DTPed/laminated jobs 
produced by an ad hoc “ranger service” that was presum- 
ably just the keeper with a smarter jacket on. There were 


two main types of sign: straight bugger-off ones, and those 
deigning to detail which hills and glens were perhaps, maybe, 
you never know, open. (Legally, they all were.) The situation 
wasn't helped by the tourist office in Tyndrum stocking a sup- 
ply of “ranger’-produced leaflets telling of the Auch hills be- 
ing closed until at least the end of June. We complained to 
the council — and went in to nab the leaflets on display. 

On parking in the layby on the pass south of Auch, there 
was immediate work to be done. The right of way signpost 
had been covered with a tightly-knotted bin liner which we 
removed even though this was really the Scottish Rights of 
Way and Access Society's job. (Where were they during 
the crisis? Holding cheese and wine evenings?) The WHW 
meets the road here, and there was a sign-clutter — eg 
“Access to Glen Lyon through Auch Estate closed”, with 
“closed” triple-underlined. Utter rubbish, and duly binned. 
The nimbyish way the WHW had been diverted was reveal- 
ing: shoved up the hill into a more sheep-infested area where 
it was — presumably — someone else's land/problem. Oh, 
and we had a “drive-by shouting” from a shepherd in a pick- 


up. It's you lot who should catch foot and mouth, he cheerily 


offered as he pursued loose ewes along the A82. 

The mood was nervous anticipation as we pre-ambled 
down to the Auch Gleann itself. We stayed bunched for the 
crucial stretch where other walkers had been hassled, and 
were only a few metres along the glen track when indeci- 
pherable yelling emerged from the house across the river. 
Two minutes later the farmer (who wouldn't give his name) 
appeared behind us in his Land Rover. Get off, he said, so 


we asked to see his council/veterinary risk assessment — at | 


which he switched to the “It's you buggers who spread foot 
and mouth” routine. We took his picture and he revved- 
reversed away, red-faced in fury. Then, as in some computer 
game, a second adversary popped up: a younger man who 
drove the few metres from his cottage up the glen. He would 
have been quicker walking, or to have waited for us, but 


these guys love their 4x4s. “That's fine,” he said with a smirk, | ~" : ‘ 
| alike (shaming the one group, emboldening the other), and 


“we've got you on the CCTV back at the bridge.” He also said 
the hills were closed “by order of the local tourist office”. 

On we went, and beyond the hassle zone we split into 
three groups: the main party went to Beinn Mhanach while 
others tackled Beinn Dorain and Beinn nam Fuaran, then we 
“ regrouped prior to walking the Auch gauntlet at the end. 


As so often, another crew tagged along (from the Black- 
rock Club in Fife — fair play to them), while a lone walker 
met later reported neither signs nor shouting. The feedback 
was good longer term, too: the north side of the Achallader 
hills has had an inexhaustible supply of signs, but the situa- 
tion at Auch itself undoubtedly improved after this. 

(Part of the trouble hereabouts is that the A82 weaves in 
and out of administrative areas and police regions. Auch falls 
under the lily-livered Argyll and Bute, Tyndrum is in Stirling, 
while the WHW is a Highland Council corridor. The place is 
a legislative sieve, and the estates know this.) 


13 June: Pentlands 


An evening wander from Flotterstone, with mainly new re- 
claimers: the closure of Edinburgh’s “lungs” had made mili- 


| tants of moderate folk. This was further south than the 


previous meets, and a slightly different set of Executive 
guidelines applied, but the formal access ban had been lifted 
(despite fierce farmer opposition) the previous day. Absurdly, 
however, the ranger service had opted not to tell anyone 
about this — and so we were on a publicity walk, letting the 
world (or at least the Lothians) know that the hills were open. 
There was an end-of-term feel to things: farmers who not 
long ago would have yelled abuse now cursed quietly in 
their kitchens, and the walkers ambling along the Turnhouse- 
Scald ridge swapped stories of recent hill days. Even the 
weather was good, perfect summer-evening balminess: dense 
cloud in some directions, dazzling sun in others. Two cuck- 
oos looped along between telegraph poles as we wandered 
back, and things felt fairly normal again. Steady rain during 
the final few minutes seemed almost symbolic, however. It 
was a warning against complacency: this wasn’t done yet. 
8 July: Beinn Eunaich 
The last of the formal gatherings, with a core team (some 
would say a crack unit) and a second visit to the Castles 
estate. The Glen Orchy and Inveraray roads were tidied in 
transit, and a couple of reclaimers stayed only for a short 


| stroll before heading home via Loch Awe and elsewhere. 


Castles remained a serious place, though — recent reports 
of walkers returning to find car windows smashed were offi- 
cially classed as routine break-ins, but we weren't so sure. 
Most of the signs on the Stronmilchan loop had gone, and 
the main team climbed Beinn Eunaich without hindrance. 
The majority turned west for the other Munro, but two went 


| east for Meall Copagach in thick cloud. This paid off: where 


the Lairig Dhoireann path met the main Glen Strae track, 
both gates were carrying bucket-lid signs: Hill/Footpath 
CLOSED. This was sneaky: the estate was erecting barri- 
cades 20 minutes’ walk from the road. The signs were 
carried off as trophies — we'd got a result, as they say — 
and stories were duly swabped in the Drishaig tearoom. 


A combination of lessening restrictions, FMD fatigue amongst 
activists and the onset of holidays meant that things inevit- 
ably became more fragmented after this. Guerrilla activity 
has continued, however, with cars and bicycles used for 
snatch-and-grab raids in areas as diverse as the Angus 
glens, the Trossachs, Drumochter and Glen Urquhart (where 
there is — or at least was — a profusion of photocopied 
council signs). The main problems now are in backwaters — 
Munro-less glens which tend to get ignored by the main hill- 
going population. Access law applies here just as it does on 
the bigger hills, and it's an indictment of our narrow horizons 
that we allow hassle to thrive in the less glamorous places. 

Things have undoubtedly improved since reclaiming | 
started back in May. The Executive's “presumption in favour 
of access” has filtered down to land managers and walkers 


the blackspots have shrunk to targetable proportions. The 
job is nowhere near finished, though: keepers still bawl folk 
out and signs still litter the landscape. As with FMD itself, 
the access blight can break out anywhere, at any time, and 
we need to be ready. 


Dear TAC, 


Re the letter in TAC5SO (p17) 
about number plates: seen in Spean 
Bridge on the morning of 18 July, 
as we set off for Strathpeffer, a 
metallic blue, left-hand-drive VW 
beetle bearing NEV 1S. I would 
hazard a guess that the smartly 
dressed driver has some connection 
with the Nevisport ski facility. 


Yours, 
Peter Wilson, Portstewart 


ee aaa a eee 
Dear TAC, 


On car registrations, WYV 1S (or 
WYV 15) is on a people carrier 
belonging to the Wyvis Hotel — | 
saw it in Dingwall at the end of May. 


Yours, 

Roger Hewitt, Salford 

ia scaled Sade PMN cease eee eno Ce 
Dear TAC, 


Andrew Coleman (TACS50, pp16- 
17) gave the cosy official view on 
events at Spittal of Glenmuick. 
Readers should realise he cannot 
be perceived as impartial, for he is 
the official scheme’s paid manager. 

Demonstrating profound ignor- 
ance, he wrote: “For those of you 
who remember, the way in to Loch- 
nagar used to be the long trudge 
from Easter Balmoral and over the 
Gelder Shiel. The introduction of 
the Spittal car park in Glen Muick 
transformed the situation in the 
1970s, enabling visitors to get 
much closer by car.” This is totally 
incorrect. For many decades before 
1970, a public road ran to Spittal 
and many climbers went there by 
car, bus or cycle. 

When the Spittal visitor centre 
was proposed in 1974, | wrote that 
it should be down by the Dee beside 
Ballater. Those in authority paid no 
attention and made the same error 
as the NTS at Ben Lawers. Leaflets 
and articles promoted Loch Muick 
heavily, and car congestion follow- 
ed at peak periods. In 1995-96 the 
estate and several public bodies 
began to consider the congestion 
problem. The group produced in- 
accurate biased accounts and ig- 
nored my criticisms of the bias. 
Subsequently, they got £600,000 
of money, mostly from taxpayers. 
They used much of it paying for 
Mr Coleman, his two assistants, 
and his office and other expenses. 

The scene was now set for biased 
consultation options likely to lead 


to a phoney outcome. They never 
took seriously the idea of closing 
the road. Even on peak days, it 
could be open to cars in early morn- 
ing or late evening, or late morning 
until the car park is full, a method 
that has worked well abroad. Or, 
close it except to residents, with a 
car park at Ballater, which would 
benefit local folk. Run a shuttle 
bus and cycle hire with either of 
these options. The official view 
ruled a shuttle bus too costly and 
impractical, requiring much public 
subsidy, but they gave no evidence 
that they explored the idea with 
local bus operators, even though my 
wife Councillor Jenny Watson 
wrote that they should. Her comm- 
ents on this and on removing the 
visitor centre and other facilities 
were ignored. 

Others who criticised were also 
ignored, eg the Scottish Country- 
side Activities Council, who firmly 
resisted parking charges. At a 
Ballater “workshop”, probing ques- 
tions by the North East Mountain 
Trust on why the bus option was 
dismissed, and by the Cycle Touring 
Club and particularly the Cairn- 
gorm Club on the official group’s 
Over-narrow aims, received inad- 
equate, woolly answers. The official 
mind was set. The car park has 
since been increased, the group’s 
single silliest act, and parking 
charges have begun. 

In attempting to justify charges, 
the official view has claimed that 
cash from charges is needed for 
path repairs. This is incorrect and 
highly misleading. For many years 
before, the Countryside Commission 
for Scotland and later SNH paid 
most of the costs, as on other estates. 

As in other fussy twee car parks 
designed by those who like to 
suburbanise the countryside, snow 
clearing has been made far more 
difficult and ineffective. If only 
these silly people had asked the 
local man who drives the snow 
plough and has cleared the car park 
for years, they would have learned 
some sense, but they knew best. 
Again as usual for twee car parks, 
there is room for only two buses 
and poor space for buses to turn, 
whereas an open car park as before 
would cope with several buses 
when the car park was not already 
full with cars. 

Lessons from outside Scotland 
are clear: shut the Spittal visitor 
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centre, remove all signs, picnic 
tables and footbridges, close bull- 
dozed tracks and reinstate them to 
footpaths, don’t increase the Spittal 
car park, shut the road partly or 
wholly as above, have a Ballater car 
park and visitor centre with a bus to 
Spittal, and stop paying staff, office 
and expenses. Simple and rational. 
But control-freak officialdom prefers 
to take the Muickey out of taxpayer 
and hill user, swelling the power of 
its bossy little empires. 


Yours, 
Adam Watson, Crathes 


(ied Ls Le ee eee em) 
Dear TAC, 


I read the article about the Glen 
Muick traffic management scheme 
with a completely open mind. I 
accept that there’ll be those bitterly 
opposed on principle and those who 
see this kind of way forward as 
inevitable. 

Living in the bumpy bit of Albion’s 
Plain means that it’s a fair expense 
to travel to the hills I love. I pay 
that willingly in order to partake of 
my passion for those hills. On a 
purely financial basis, a modest 
parking fee isn’t much of an addition- 
al burden. I do try to spend in the 
local economy, and would rather 
the parking was administered by a 
group like UDAT than by, say, the 
local authority. Having an attendant 
can be a bonus from both a security 
and a local information standpoint, 
as well as providing a job in the area. 


Attendant problems , 

I’ve parked at Glen Muick several 
times, and it has been busy at the 
popular times. I endorse the decision 
to plough back takings into moun- 
tain infrastructure, but with this 
proviso: could UDAT publicly 
announce, and adhere to, the “Unna 
Rules” presently being flouted by 
the NTS? That would be innovative 
and could fit in with path repair, 
while not easing access beyond that | 
which is already there. A small info — 
board showing where the money is 
going would also help. 

One last thing. Andrew Coleman 
says that there are 40,000 cars per 
annum. Given the prices charged, 
that amounts to (in very broad terms) 
£75,000 when season tickets are — 


considered. So where does the figure 
of “up to £20,000 per annum” in 
takings come in? | can’t imagine 
that UDAT members are paid for 
their trouble ... so the car-parkie’s 
wages must be good. Gizza job! 


All the best, 
Ian Johnston, Arabian Gulf just now 


Ed. — I should add my own observ- 
ations of Glen Muick, as although 
I’ve only been up there occasionally 
these past few years, Deeside was 
where I started my hillgoing when 
based in Aberdeen 1981-85. I must 
have been up the glen around 
dozen times during that period, 
mostly at weekends, and although 
the car park usually contained sev- 
eral cars, neither it nor the road 
was ever remotely clogged as far as 
I can recall. I can well imagine 
that its considerably busier now — 


everywhere Munro-linked is, of 


course — but there didnt seem to be 
any particular traffic-management 
problem back in the early 1980s. 


Proof-reader adds: I was there at 
Easter 1993 — no problems. 


a ea | 
Dear TAC, 


Back in February, | found myself 
obstructed on the hill in quite a 
novel way. | had decided to go for a 
short walk from Kames at Muirkirk. 
The plan was to go up the right of 
way (a Roman road) to the high 
point, thence cut right up Wardlaw 
Hill to investigate the memorial 
marked by the OS [71/688225]. 

At the top of the road, just as | 
was about to stride out across the 
heather, a pickup truck appeared 
and two guys jumped out. One tooled 


himself up with a flamethrower and 
proceeded to set fire to Wardlaw 
Hill! It was very reminiscent of 
Duvall’s scene in Apocalypse Now. 

They apologised for the smoke, but 
I was somewhat put off the notion 
of going up the hill not knowing 
what the flames would be like on 
the way down. Perhaps TAC readers 
could contribute other tales of obs- 
tacles and obstructions. Napalm 
strike, for example? 


Yours, aflame, 
Gordon Smith, Kilmarnock 
eae ee eee 


Dear TAC, 


I was shocked and appalled by the 
scribblings of Gordon “Smith” — 
clearly not his real name. Before 
writing this, I swallowed a packet 
of anti-nausea pills and re-read 
his original soi-disant book review 
(TAC47, p3). 

It’s difficult to relate to the 
musings of someone who is clearly 
only marginally more than dimly 
aware of his own existence, but 
surprisingly there is one way in 
which | find myself agreeing with 
“Smith”. He will be reassured to 
know that he is indeed sad and 
puerile. 

I note that “Smith” believes that 
“cairns, posts ...” are there to 
“help people avoid getting lost and 
dying”. As the hills would benefit 
greatly if certain people would get 
lost and die, surely this is an 
argument in favour of removing said 
artefacts. 

I quite like the game of guessing 
someone’s occupation from their 
writing. Can anyone take part? If 
so, my guess is that “Smith” serves 
things in a bun at Burger King. 


Disgusted, Pumpherston 
Es ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


I have discovered a new way of 
passing time this summer, while 
access to the hills is problematic 
with feet and mouths everywhere. 
All you have to do is break a leg, 
which makes the issue of academic 
interest until such time as you might 
regain the ability to walk. 

While laid up in my sick bed, I 
have had even more time than usual 
for pointless mental activity, and 
have been looking at Ordnance 
Survey crap (sorry, promotional 
literature). Has anybody else noticed 
the new touring maps? For years, 
the tourist/touring maps have been 
the last surviving representatives of 
the one-inch map (a species which 
otherwise became extinct in 1976). 
Their numbers were few but have 
declined steadily even from this 
low level as some areas were ruthless- 
ly culled (eg all Scottish editions 
during the 1980s: the old Cairngorms 
one-inch was a prize specimen 
which is sadly missed). Dartmoor and 
Exmoor seem to have become ex- 
tinct during the 1990s, leaving only a 
few hardy souls in northern England. 

Now, it seems, the last few survi- 
vors are on their way out. The new 
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editions of the Lake District and 
Peak District touring maps are road 
maps at a scale far reduced from 
the one-inch, and of far less use to 
hillwalkers. Surely the North York 
Moors and those interlopers of 
curiously recent vintage, the Cots- 
wolds and the Yorkshire Dales, can- 
not survive much longer. 

I know that progress is inevitable 
and that the Landranger and new 
Explorer maps should more than 
compensate for the demise of these 
grizzled veterans, but am I alone in 
feeling sad at the loss of such faith- 
ful friends without even a decent 
send-off? 


Yours, 
Mike Smith, Earlston 


ia 
Dear TAC, 


I was fascinated by Chris Pearson’s 
article about “Treble Zero” grid 
references — combining, as it does, 
my interests in maps, maths, and 
tramping around the countryside. 
My own tally of TZ locations 
visited is low (zero). The nearest 
I’ve got to one is a toss-up between 
the SK TZ, driving past on the MS, 
or the TQ TZ (which isn’t even on 
land!) while paddling at the low 
water mark near Bognor. 

Some research has enabled me to 
pinpoint the positions of two special 
TZ locations. Firstly, the systematic 
nature in which the 100km squares 
of the National Grid are labelled 
means that it is possible to deduce 
the grid reference of places beyond 
the area mapped by the OS. In part- 
icular there would be a 100km grid 
square labelled TZ. A bit of maths 
and an Excel spreadsheet reveals 
that the TZ TZ (ie TZ000000) lies at 
latitude 49 degrees 41 minutes and 
30 seconds north, longitude 4 de- 
grees 56 minutes and 10 seconds east. 
This turns out to be about two miles 
south of Sedan in France. 

Secondly, the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland uses a system similar to the 
British national grid except that 
their 100km squares are designated 
by just one letter. A quick scan 
through the AA Road Atlas of Ire- 
land reveals nine TZ locations on 
land. One is the bottom left corner 
of the 100km grid square labelled by 
the letter O. Consequently there is, 
at about 1200ft on the northern 
slopes of Lugnaquillia, a TZ location 
whose grid reference is 0000000. 
Yours sincerely, 


Harry Hutchinson, Malvern 
ee eee 


Dear TAC, 


I know that in these dark times it is 
sometimes hard to get out and verify 
facts, what with SNH etc having all 
these rules (and buckets). But I 
thought everyone knew that the nice 
row of stone cottages was built on St 
Kilda in 1860. And as you claim 
(TACS0O, front cover) that the residents 
of said cottages clubbed the last great 
auk to death in 1840, there is a slight 
historical anomaly. 

Another aspect that has caught my 
attention about these islands is the 
amount of attention they get. There 
have been 216 books written about 
St Kilda, with more being published 
constantly. There are currently 20 
books listed by amazon.co.uk and 
four maps. This is approximately one 
book per six feet of Conachair. There 
must be more books per foot of hill 
here than anywhere else with the 
possible exception of Holland. 


Yours bookishly, 
Richard Hakes, Sheffield 


Ge a Te eee 
Dear TAC, 


In my book, truth, accuracy and 
credibility have always been the 
foundations on which TAC has been 
built. I was, therefore, dismayed to 
see the blatantly revisionist version 
of history portrayed on the latest 
cover regarding the demise of the 
so-called last great auk in Britain. We 
see the auk about to be clubbed to 
death on Hirta in the year 1840. In 
fact the incident actually happened 
on Stac an Armin and both the year 
and method of killing are uncertain 
(the event wasn’t documented until 
the 1880s). There is even some dubiety 
that it was, in fact, a great auk at all. 

The last indisputable great auk to 
be taken from St Kilda was in 1821. This 
beast was destined for a museum in 
Edinburgh and had been kept alive 
for the journey. Unfortunately for the 
museum the bird made good its 
escape in the Firth of Clyde when it 
slipped from the grasp of the light- 
house keeper on Pladda. Shortly 
afterwards, a bird said to be a great 
auk was found washed up dead at 
Gourock and it is likely to have been 
this bird. 


Yours pedantically, 
Stuart Benn, Culloden 


Ed. — The washed-up-at-Gourock 
creature wasn t any kind of auk, great 
or little; it was Jimmy Johnstone. 
Easy mistake to make. With regard 
to the historical/geographical sit- 


uation on Hirta, Nick Warren had 
a piece on this in the April 2001 
Fortean Times (p48): “The en- 
counter took place in July 1840. 
They [Malcolm McDonald and a 
man named McKinnon] found the 
bird asleep on a ledge of rock and 
tied its legs together, taking the un- 
fortunate creature back home with 
them. The size of the bird and the 
noise it made convinced the men it 
was a witch. When, on the third 
day, a great storm arose, they fear- 
ed it was the witch’ vengeance, 
and decided to kill it. The bird was 
immensely strong, with a sharp 
beak, so they had to beat it for an 
hour with two large stones before it 
died.” Warren adds that the last 
great auks of all — a breeding 
pair with a single egg — were 
killed on 3 June 1844 on Eldey 
Island off Iceland by Jon Brands- 
son and Sigourer Isleffson. 


Dear TAC, 


Perhaps Andrew McCloy (TACS0, 
p11) could explain in what Nordic 
orthography exactly is “Roineval”, 
or does he just prefer it over Gaelic 
orthography because it is: a) non- 
Gaelic, or b) in English orthography 
and thus fitting in with the natural 
order of things (please quote his- 
torical or religious sources). 


Le durachd, 

Peadar Morgan 

Stitiriche/Director, Cli— Na Gaidheil 
Ura/The New Gaels, Invergordon 
Batata. See a eae ee 
Dear TAC, 


I live in one of the current (July/ 
August) FMD hotspots. In June, the 
area was swept by rumours that 
FMD would be with us in a month 
even though the nearest cases were 
40 miles away and they had peaked 
much earlier in the outbreak. Events 
were cancelled (including our village 
sports day) and, sure enough, FMD 
arrived on schedule. Curious! 

I’ve made many trips to the High- 
lands this year. Depressingly, I’ve 
heard similar rumours that FMD 
will be found among the upland 
sheep in October — so as not to 
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affect the stalking season and to 
allow slaughter and compensation 
before winter sets in. You have been 
warned. 

TACS0 praised Invercauld Estate 
for opening early after the blanket 
shutdown when FMD first appeared. 
Can I put them back in the black book? 

Every time I go to the Cairngorms, 
I am depressed at the extension of 
Land Rover tracks. This year’s abom- 
ination is being pushed down to the 
Gairn from the Bealach Dearg. It 
parallels — and at the bottom end 
takes over — the delightful stalker’s 
path that follows the Allt na Claise 
Moire. Surely stalkers could leave 
their vehicles at the hut on the 
bealach? 

I accept that securing and extending 
access is the most important battle, but 
if/when that is won, we must press 
that all existing vehicle tracks are offi- 
cially logged and new ones can only 
be cut with planning permission after 
a proper public consultation exercise. 


Yours, 
Andrew Hyams 
Thirsk 


[ie ee ST ess NR, «bea 
Dear TAC, 


Distressed to read (TAC49, p15) that 
the Soil Hill pair of trigs have been 
broken up — one of them anyway. A 
fairly close English pair is on Land- 
ranger 185: Farleigh Wallop, SU616473 
and Farleigh Hill, SU622478 — 
about 800 metres apart. For the 
greatest density, how about the cluster 
north of Spurn Head, inland from 
Withernsea on Landranger 107? 

Where is the most isolated trig — 
the furthest from another on the 
mainland? And the largest trig-free 
zone? — for partners of trigo- 
maniacs, perhaps. 


Yours, 
Barbara Jones, Guildford 


[EET ES a Se Ss Dl) 
Dear Dave, 


The Angry Corrie: Could you 
arrange that your distribution depart- 
ment take our magazine off the list 
for receiving a complimentary copy 
of the above. We are having to cut 
down the amount of unnecessary 
mail being sent to us. 


Best wishes, 
Cameron McNeish 
Editor-in-chief, TGO 


A A A 
f Sounds JUST UP My STREET thovah. 


chaps they Wont To RE-ESTABLICH 
ie the CALEDONIAN PINE Forest ! 


It seems there is Tobe a \ 
PUBLIC MEETING by some group} 
called FoRest... 


st Cine 
Tinpengt 7 o. 


GOSH! The patron's ANTHONY All Very well se, but Uhat obovt 
WASTREL TIMPSON, the cpstaod CRDLEASAN PINE FoREST ? 


a FRESK AR FREAK 
7 Show HIM THE BooR, LADS!’ 
Mc Timpson sit, you misunderstand. /...TWo CONTESTANTS vould be driven 
BIG FAN! In fact I war thinking o BLINDFOLDED to a RANDOM GRID REFERENCE 
i Ag ¥ a TREATMENT 
OGRAM called "READY STEADY MARILYN 


and the Firnct TO CLIM e bt biota, pitt ort fi T remember 
JEAREST MARILYN i wos ‘ ROVR BOTHY, the <c 
N st ILYN icthe vuin : MYERE Warhne on the € cert of 


have nothing against frech air, but Why dos't I take you 
what about right NoT To BREATHE (T? Al ODI<cEY ? 
t's been COMPLETELY Efeped! Do ’ 


oe 


Well... Look at thot PTARMIGAN) 
Vihat on ANTI- LIBERTARIAN FASCIST ! 


Ai 
‘lig ‘ 


| Hla HA 
eu 
\ 11) east 


hci, My he 


No! MeTimpson! He a REAL GASGER. 
Thats a oe: MARILYN over there! 


